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Dr. Sauveurs Educ ational Works. 


THE HENESS-SAUVEUR SYSTEM, OR NATURAL METHOD. 


** You are striking at the root of the evil by showing how to teach, and by inspiring with your 
example, as well as with your books, many most intelligent persons to begin on a new basis the work 
of instruction.’’—-Pres. D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins University. 

‘* } admire extremely all that I have seen of your system,’’—F. J. Child, Harvard College. 

**T believe that the common methods of teaching luanguages, ancient or modern, to children and 
young persons, need to be profoundly changed, and changed in the direction of your * Natural 
Method.’ ’’—Pres. Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University. 

** The HENESS-SAUVEUR SysTeM is the rational way to lead the pupil to understand, speak, read, 
and write a foreign tongue. I would call it the Natural Method. Inthe hands of aspirited teacher 
it produces marvellous results, enabling the reader to think and express himself unconsciously in the 
new language he is acquiring, and to appreciate its genius ard feel its niceties.’"’—Prof. F. Bocher, 
Harvard College. 
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thought out or worked out so sure to prove 
entirely pleasing to cultured book-lovers.’’—Thy 
Bookmaker. 
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LESSONS IN) ENGLISH, BOOK 1] 
For 3d and 4th years of school, Contains exercises 
for pir ny picture lessons, letter writing 
uss Of parts of speech, ete. 35 cents, 


HYDE’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH, BOOK II. 
For Grammar Schools. Imparts enough technical 
grammar for correct use of language and continues 
the composition exercises of Book I. 50 cents 

J. O. Wilson, Ex-Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. ¢ 

* The subject-matter and its iliustrations are interest 
ing, the arran.ement is logical, progressive, and practi 
cal, and the treatment is ¢ abundantly suggestive, rather 
th: in exhaustive. I consider the work admirably 
adapted to its purpose, The plan is the best 1 have 
seen,’’ 


MEIKLEJOHN’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
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master’s skill and with the utmost clearness and 
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BRIDGMANS TEN YEARS OF MASSACHU- 

SeTTs. Pictures the development of the Common 
wealth as seeninitslaws. Just issued. 75 cents, 

OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS ON U.S. HISTOR 2 
Reproductions of important, political, and hi sti 
cal papers, accompanied by useful notes, 
issued, 5 cents each, or per hundred, $3 


BADLAMS AIDS TO NUMBER. 


Material for slate work. Just issued. 


For pupils 


Yo cents. 


DU SHANE’S DRILL TABLET. Furnishes a 
thorough drill in all the fundamental relations of 
number. Justready. $3. 

THE NEW ARITHMETIC. By 300 teachers, 
For pupils. Little theory and mueh practice. ) 
celts. 

H. B. Brown, President Northern Indiana Normal 
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t for the purpose 
suid) be better 


Schoo, Valpara so: **f consider it 

than ortinary merit. Tam sure th: 

— which jithas been prepared nothing ¢ 
tapted. 

JOHNSON S SCHILLER’S BALLADS. With 
notes to assist in the study of the poems as literary 
Inasterpieces, 60 cents, 

FE. S. Joynes, Pro 

College: ** It is the 








fecsor of Modern Languages, S.C 
most scholarly work we have yet 


had tn modern languages 
FRASER’S SOUVESTRE’S PHILOSOPH I 
With notes and vocabulary. For beginners and 


lower classes in high schools and colleges Phe 


best of Souvestre’s writings 80 ceuts. 
R. W. Moore, Professor of M dern Languages, George 
foun Colleg, Ky. ** My appreciation of the work will 


be apparent when I say that I have decided to = a 
class into it imme diately, and have ordered the books 
from Caicago 


WOODWARD’S MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. Its aims, methods, and results, with ce 
tailed courses of instruction in shopwork. ¥2.00 

Tie Independent, N. ¥.: ** A full, thorough, and com 
plete manual.’’ 

The T acher, N. ¥.: ** This book should mi irk a new 
era in education; it certainly points to one, 


eee tl Ss pee LS INDUSTRIAL INSTRUC- 
TION, Askilful refutation of the objections that 
from time to time have been raised axainst indus 
trial instruction. 80 cents. 
Charles H, Ham, author of ‘Manual Training’: ** This 
book answers triumphantly all objeetions te the intro 
duction of manual training to the public schools.”’ 


WALDOS DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. De- 
velops the subjeet by problems systematically ar 
ranged, and supplemented by suggestions when 
needed A large number of probiems are given 
SO cents, 

Wm. L. Ames, Dept. of M ch. Drawing, Pose Politec} 
nic In t.: ** T gladly testify to the excellent results of 
Professor Waldo’s methods of teaching Descriptive 
Geometry. Tuetraining given is such as to fae it at 
the solution of original problems and the adaptation o 
the principies to practical work.”’ 
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feated. Regarded as a measure for reducing 


| 
| 


the surplus, this bil! would have been quite 


as effectual as any. 


The news that Commissioner Atkins of the 
Indian Bureau has resigned, or is going to 
resign, is good news, because he has not 
head of his The real 
head of the office has been Mr. Upshaw, and 
somebody is needed in the office to repress 


been the real oftice. 


Mr. Upshaw’s zeal and activity, and control 
Therefore, the promotion of 
Mr. Upshaw to the vacant place would be 
a most unfortunate thing, and one which 
we are glad to believe is not contemplated. 
Moreover, we doubt much whether any Com- 
missioner can take the Bureau out of politics 
as long as Mr. Upshaw is in it; and it ought 
to be taken out of politics promptly, if only 
as a preparation for the approaching Presi- 
dential canvass, because it has not, as con 
ducted of late, been a help either to the Presi 


his actions. 


dent or his party. 
the vacancy, and would fill it well, provided 
he can control Upshaw, but not otherwise. 
No matter how wise or good the Commission 
er may be, his virtues will be wasted unless 


| mendation for adhering to him, they need | 
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State that, while they have shown a proper 
loyalty to Mr. Sherman, and deserve com- 


not be surprised if their unqualified attitude 


| in favor of maintaining the war tariff is con- 





Mr. Oberly is talked of for | 


they are combined with the power to keep | 


Upshaw in subordination 


The House Committee on Education has 
had the Blair bill before it ever since the mea- 
sure passed the Senate, and has at last decided, 
by a vote of cight to five, to report back a 
substitute, introduced by Mr.Crain of Texas, 
which provides for the distribution of the 
proceeds of public land sales to the amount 
of $8,000,000 a year among the States and 
Territories in proportion to their total scho- 
lastic population. 
the idea of granting aid on the basis of il- 
literacy, and would give New York, for ex- 
ample, several times as much money as Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, although the latter 
States have several times as much illiteracy 
proportionally as New York. Such a propo- 


| delivered in a Pennsylvania convention, 


This entirely eliminates | 


fronted by an opposition from the West and 


Northwest which may seriously embarrass | 


the candidacy of Senator Sherman 


We have reserved comment upon the re- 
markable speech delivered by Mr. Samuel 
H{. Miller, the temporary Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Republican State Convention, 
in the hope of finding some explanation, 
but without Mr. Miller advised 
that the Pennsylvania Republicans should 
take the lead in restoring friendship and 
good-feeling between the two sections, and 
to this end protested against ‘‘a causeless 
about the captured 


success, 


and useless discussion 


battle-tlags,” against ‘‘ keeping a chrono- 
logical record of that class of citizens de- 


” and, in 
short, against the whole bloody-shirt policy. 


nominated ‘Southern brigadiers,’ 
He gave this advice not only on the ground 
that what he 
it was politic, 


urged was right, but also that 
as the sole chance of carrying 
State forthe Republican party. 
The speech model of patriotism, 
and the only wonder is how it came to be 
No 
explanation has yet appeared, but it seems 
safe to say that Mr. Miller will find no imita 


any Southern 
was a 


tors, for the correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press reports that his speech was ‘‘ freely criti- 
cised,”’ and ‘ 


vention.’ 


The 
are in 


Republican managers in Massachusetts 


a bad box. Two years ago they a- 


| lowed the Governorship to be captured by a 
| man who would never have been thought of 


sition is preposterous, and it hardly needs | 
Gen. Boynton’s assurance, in his despatch to | 


the Hartford Courant, that ‘the bill will 


hardly pass this session.” 


The platform which Senator Sherman had 
the Ohio Republican State Convention adopt 
threatens to prove a serious obstacle to his 
On 
the burning issue of the tariff it is utterly op 
posed the attitude of the 

Western States As 


sumarizes the plank, 


securing the Presidential nomination. 
to Republicans in 
the further the Omaha 
Neb.) Bee it 


imply that the war tariff shall be main 


means 


tained 


wd that the people shall not receive 


tal cu 

he relief from customs taxation which they 
require and which the public welfare d 
tiands; that tariil taxation asit exists should 
ot he disturbed, unless it be to make it more 


] 


<trincent for the benetit of industrial nabobs 


and corporations that are now reaping great 


tributes from it.” The ec positively de- 
lares that the West and Southwest will 
t subscribe to the ‘ Ohio idea” re 

the tariff as thus enunciated, 


carding 


thr Republi ans of thia 


notities 


| predecessor—a poor but 


| ed the place, and he got it, 


for the place except because of his wealth, 
That Oliver Ames fell far below the tradi- 
tional standard of Massachusetts Governors 
was too obvious to be questioned; that his 
nomination represented a sad lowering of the 
the plane of his immediate 
able 
Mr. 


office from 


be want- 
men 
are apt to do when they make a dead set for 


Ames 
rich 


not disputed. But 


as 


The organs obediently 
all that 
and re 


an office nowadays. 
went to work asserting that he was 

could be desired, and he was elected, 
elected Jast But 


always been rather ashamed of the business, 


year, the managers have 
and they are now anxious to get rid of Mr. 


Ames. ‘To this end they have begun serving 


notice upon him that it is time for him to 
quit, and that they would feel under 
great obligations if he would) announce his 
Withdrawal. Precedent, however, allows a 


Governor of Massachusetts three terms, and 


Mr. Ames declares that he 
rights,and shall be a candidate for his party's 


10 
5 


means to have his 


nomination again this year. His position is 


impregnable—-he simply says that if he was 


rood enough to deserve election at all, he is 


cood enough to deserve it three times, like a 


long line of pred cessors: and the oniv possi 


ble way of meeting this) arg 


ument is to ad 
itthat he never ought te have been Gor 





evoked no response in the Con- | 





man—could | 
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a degree of 


all, 
stultitication hardly to be expected, 


ernor iil which would involve 


An amusing feature of the Massachusetts 
canvass is the attempt of the men opposed 
to Ames to get rid of him by the vociferous 
that ‘‘it is time 
Governor,” this claim being 


assertion to elect a soldier 


advanced on 


behalf of Gen. Draper, another rich man 


who wants the place. A quarter of a 
century has passed since the war, during 
which period nobody has thought of 
taking a soldier for candidate, but all of 


a sudden the party managers wake up to 
the idea that the State cannot maintain a re 
putation for loyalty unless it elects as Gov- 
aman who served in the war 
which ended in 1865. This is precisely the 
same sort of performance that was enacted in 
Iowa a few Senator Wilson's 
term was on the point of expiring. and he 
had rivals in the party who did not want to 
see him retlected, He had made a good record, 
and there was nosound reason why he should 


ernor in 1888 


months ago 


not be continued in his place; so the anti 
Wilson men suddenly broke out with loud 
cries that ‘‘it was time to elect a soldier Sena 
tor.” It was, of course, only a transparent 
piece of political hypocrisy, and it met desery 
ed failure, as seems likely to be the 
the similar tactics in Massachusetts. 


¢ 


fate ¢ 


The woman-suffrage question has come t 
vote again in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
Legislature with but 
ceptions since 1867. ‘The measure was pre 
sented only in the of a 
proposition to grant women the right to vote 
in municipal elections, but it secured only 56 
aflirmative votes to 107 in the negative. This 
isthe smallest affirmative vote ever cast, and is 
insharp contrast with the attitude of the legis 
lators in 1871, when a resolution proposing a 
constitutional amendment to strike out the 
word male and give women full suffrage re- 
ceived half the votes in the House ot Repre- 
sentatives, and was defeated only by the cast 
ing vote of the Speaker. The trouble in Mas 
sachusetts, as everywhere else, appears to be 
the lack of support for the proposed change 
among the people in whose behalf itis urged. 
If legislators could be that the 
majority of women want to vote, there can 
be little doubt that they would favor woman 
suffrage; but at present they see no evidence 
that this is the case. 


as in two ex 


every 


restricted form 


convinced 


The investigation of the boycott and lock- 


out in the brewing trade by the State Doard 
of Arbitration on Thursday brought out the 
curious fact that the Brewers’ Union attempt- 


ed to boyeott the Knights of Labor. Both or 


ganizations have engineers and tiremen 0} 
their rolls. The witness Herbrand, Secretary 
of the 
io admit that his organization had boycotted 
the Knights, but the truth came in the 


following colloquy: 


Brewers’ Union, was very reluctant 


out 


Q. Your Union belonged to the Knights ot 
Labor in 1886, did it not’ A. Yes, but we 
ceased to be in 1SS7, 

(). The Knights of Labor have locals of engi- 
neers and firemen, have they not/ A. 


es, 
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@. And sohas your Union? A. Yes. 

(). Do you recognize this contract with the 
seal of your order, stipulating that no engineer 
or fireman shall be employed in a brewery un 
less he holds a card of membership in the Na 
tional Brewers’ Association of Journeyvmen 
Brewers? (Witness would not givea direct an- 
swer.) Did you have it printed for fun then 
\. To make up our minds to lay it before the 


Other evidence was dragged out of this wit 
that the Brewers’ Union 
were ordered to parade with red flags after 
the execution of the 
that the witness 
Anarchist 


ness, to the effect 
Chicago Anarchists, 
himself was a contributor 
that the 
Anarchical tendencies of the Union were one 


to an newspaper, and 
of the reasons why the employing brewers 
had decided to emancipate themselves from 
the Union. These must prove ex 
tremely puzzling to the demagogues 


facts 
who 
What is a 
candidate for oftice to do when he tinds one 


dance to the piping of Labor. 


trade organization stigmatizing the members 


of another as ‘‘seabs,”” and requiring the em 
and turn such 


The 


situation thus created must prove embarrass 


ployers to sign a contract 


6s 


scabs” out of their employment 
ing to the most experienced and well-mean- 
ing politician. It is so hard to tind out 
organized Labor ” under such con 


What is ‘ 
ditions. 


Four out of five of the Committee of the 
Joard of Overseers appointed to consider 
the subject of athletic sports at Harvard Uni- 


7 


‘rsity unite in recommending the Faculty 
to prohibit intercollegiate contests absolute 
ly. Many of their arguments coincide with 


those advanced in these columns some 
nonths azo, when we were commenting on 
President Eliot’s annual report and his fore 
But the 


} 
MSUSI- 


shadowing of this important reform 


Committee also negative the plea most } 
bly made on the other side, that college athle 
tics would droop but for the stimulus of inte: 
collegiate rivalry. They say explicitly that 
‘ the existing system does not tend to create 
a general habit of athletic exercise 


among 


the whole body of students,” but ‘‘ rather 


> 


tends to discourage it’: and they cite roy 


usa striking proof of this assertion. One 
member, in a minority report, recommends 
restricting the contests to the university 
teams, and letting them be played only with 
Yale College. 
abate the present evil, but would be open to 
and to this o 
that the long-standing feeling of animosity 


between Yale and Harvard would be intensi- 


This would, of course, 


most of the old objections, 


fied, whereas it is in the highest degree de 


sirable that it should be extirpated, and that 
thie two colle Tes should CeCnSsE 


talk of each other as being rivals in a special 





sense. We therefore 
and the 


port 





Faculty wil! ad 


Lord Randolph Churchill has manage 
produce another sensation by deserting his 


Tory brethren in the debate on the County 


‘ : ‘ 31) _ . Line } a oy 
Government Bill, and attacking the Ministry 
for their refusal to extend the me t 
Ireland On tils polut the Minisu 


HA liarlt 
OU 
r ‘ hady 


empire, 








The 


e al ie 
Ireland 
Was 


rights and privileges as Englan 
to have them, but nothing m« 
were very strenuous ai 
county ¢ incils of sone sort W 
Ireland needed, and all the H 
ought to ret In fac they Cul 
with the cry of equality for the 
the empire. Their first pie 
however, on finding that 
of the Liberal Un sts 
tively relied on, was the ¢ 
applicable to Ireland only, at 
Government enormously ‘ 
not only in punishing, but in de 
The execution of this law 
marked by increasing severity 
and military have been su I 
bly illeg il ( SCS, SUVULlt } i 
been it cted for re iy tr 
and recently the magistrates 
so. far, doubtless n the s 
the Executive, as to rease 
appeal when the appeal has 
against the defendatr a& pra 
legal, it is true, both in Eng 
land, but on which 1 | S 
court has ever venture i 
Irish Seere tary, tom ind tl 
Ireland at present, has made a 
ing the whole Irish questio is 
with which he pr LUCeS s] ( 
it Tory dinners and meet s 
has to go back to the beg 
for displays the san 
to what are called the pl ple 
Th Idest step 
n that direc : 
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til the Cabinet thinks the Iris 
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MR. BLAINE’S CANDIDACY. 


THE election of delegates to the Republican 
National Convention has already proceeded 
far enough to show clearly the dominant 
sentiment in the party as to the candidate for 
President. State conventions were held last 
week in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
at the North, and in Florida and Texas 
at the South, two representative States in 
each section; and in all, the overwhelming 
majority evidently desire that Mr. Blaine shall 
be the nominee. Even in Ohio the week be- 
fore, it was manifest that the very men who 
made lip professions of loyalty to Sherman, 
at heart desired Blaine; and despite all the 
efforts to tie up the delegates to the alleged 
** favorite son,” it is generally believed that 
fully half of them cannot, for Jong at least, 


be held from following their strong impulses | 


away from him. Jowa and Indiana have 
shown more sincerity than Ohio in their sup 
port of State candidates, but nobody doubts 
that the delegates are in great danger at the 
Convention of forgetting that they are support- 
ing home candidates. The scattering talk in 
two or three other States in favor of local mil- 


Ses . age ; | 
lionaires, like Alger of Michigan and Stanford 


of California, deceives nobody but the men 
who are vain enough to waste a little of their 


wealth in working up ‘‘ booms” which are 


too ridiculous to stand exposure to the 
national scrutiny. The occasional sug- 
gestion of men of a higher type, like 


Hawley of Connecticut and Gresham of In- 
diana, mects little response, and every such 
man is fatally discredited by the fact that he 
has shown independence enough to incur the 
damning odium of Mugwump praise. 
Indeed, nobody can survey the field at this 
date, less than two months before the meet- 
ing of the Convention, without reaching the 
conclusion that the Republican party wants 
Blaine for and means 
have him. From all the evidence accessi- 
ble, it well within bounds to 
say that three out of four of the party 
‘* workers’ throughout the country pre- 
fer him to any and all other men, The 
men who in 1876, 1880, and 1884 with- 
stood his candidacy and twice defeated it, are 
now either quite outside of the party or no 
longer wield any influence in its councils. 


the candidate, to 


appears 


The management of the organization 
is almost entirely in the hands of 
Blaine men, but no management is re- 


quired to produce evidence of a Blaine sen- 
timent in the conventions, for the feeling is 
clearly and widespread. <A 
small percentage of thoughtful Republicans 
still maintain their ancient distrust of the 
man, and are more than ever 
vinced that it would be folly to nominate 
him, because the experiment has been once 


spontaneous 


before con 


tried and resulted as they had always pre- 
dicted; but the overwhelming majority alike 
of the managersand of the rank and tile want 
Blaine, and are bent on having him. 

The insincerity of the man has never been 
so Clearly exposed as in the treatment by his 
party of his so-called withdrawal. ‘‘ My 
name will not be presented to the National 
Convention,” wrote jn his ‘‘ Florence 
Message” of January 20. If this meant any- 


he 
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thing according to the canons accepted in the 
interpretation of language among honorable 


men, it meant that he was outside the field of 
possible choice. But a week had not passed 
after the publication of the message before 
Mr. 


had 


the chief Republican organ, edited by 
Blaine’s next friend, declared that 
would 


he 
not said that he not 
‘if his party should deliberately judge his 
nomination necessary to its success or to the 
safety of, the country,” and for two months 
the Tribune that this 
necessity existed, without eliciting a word of 


has labored to show 
protest from the person chietly concerned, 
The truth is, that those who really belicved 
that Mr. Blaine meant to withdraw, must 
have been undeceived by the assurances of 


Mr. Blaine’s intimates in this country that 
the Convention might safely go ahead and 
nominate him just as though he had never 


said anything, 

There is only one possible reason why Mr, 
Blaine should not run. 
government presumes that a party will nomi- 


Our theory of party 


nate for the Presidency the man who best 
represents it, and whom it most desires to 


see President. There is no possible doubt 


that Mr. Blaine stands in this_ rela- 
tion to the Republican party — to-day. 
As a loyal party man Mr. Blaine would 
have no right to say that he would 


not run except in one contingency—that he 
was physically unable to stand a canvass or 
to discharge the duties of the office if elected. 
A few people who still cherished a belief in 
his sincerity attributed with- 
drawal to the fact that he was in ill health, 
and they were strengthened in this idea 
when they found him telling the corre 
spondent of the New York World, February 


his so-called 


| 25, that he ‘‘ could not go through the bur- 


fatigue of another Presiden 
This theory was confirmed 


den and 
tial 


by the reports of various people who have 


canvass.” 
seen Mr. Blaine within a few weeks, that he 
looked like a man badly off with disease of 
the kidneys. But his spokesmen in_ this 
country indignantly resent the suggestion 
that he is not the very picture of health. The 
Tribune declares that he is ‘tas well as he ever 
was in his life,” and Walker Blaine quotes 
his mother as writing on April 10 that his 
father ‘‘ had not felt so strong and vigorous 
for many years.” 

No reason, therefore, appears why Mr. 
Blaine should not be nominated. His party 
wants him if he is able to run; his friends 
say that he is better able to run than ever be 
fore. So far as the Mugwumps are concern- 
ed, we think that as a rule they, like the Re- 
publicans—and the Democrats, too, for that 
matter—desire to him 
They consider him unworthy to be Presi 
dent, and they hoped that the Republican 
party would be above nominating an unfit 
candidate; but as the party wants him, and 
he really represents the party as it now ex- 
ists better than any other man, they would 
prefer to have him run, and get beaten after 
a fashion that would leave no 
Burchard excuses. 


sce nominated 


be a candidate | 
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THE BRUNDAGE TAX BILL. 


THE two reports of the Commission appoint- 
ed to revise the tax laws of New York in the 
year 1870—the Commission 
David A. Wells, Edwin Dodge, : 
W. Cuyler 
to all 
to the subject 
ports practically expunged all 
in 


of 
id Geo. 


il 
are supposed to be well known 


consisting 


persons who give special attention 


there treated. These re 
the argu 
favor of 


intangible 


ments previously advanced 
the taxation of 


things, such as bills of exchange, promissory 


invisible aud 


notes, credits, money at interest, choses in 
action, cash in hand, stocks and bonds in the 
hands of the owners. Later reports by State 
whether agreeing with the 
New York Com 


mainly to enforce 


Tax Commissions, 
view taken bv the 
ot, have 

A 


their conclusions by demonstrating the perfect 


point of 
mission or } served 
futility of all the attempts to reach this class 
of property with any approach to equality 
by any sort of taxing machinery. 

As fresh illustrations we shall invite atten 
tion to the report of the Connecticut Tax 
Commission of last year, and to the more re 
cent investigations of Prof. Ely of the Mary 
The latter are par 
reason of the examina 


land Tax Commission. 
ticularly useful by 
tions (made by the writer personally in. the 
States of Ohio, West Virginia, and Georgia) 
of the practical of the enerzetic 
efforts put forth in those States to un- 
earth and tax the invisible and intangible 
things which the Brundage bill seeks to 
reach. It is well known that the State of 
New York does not attempt to tax these elu- 
sive securities. The law does not exempt 
them, but the law has been allowed to fall 
into ‘‘ innocuous desuetude.” It for this 
reason that Brundage © bill now 
brought forward. If due and diligent effort 
been to tax this 
species of property, and if the result has 


results 


is 
the is 


has made in any State 


a failure as Conspicuous as our own, 
fact 


Ciicde 


been 
that 
prima 
here. Now what are the facts ? 

The Connecticut tell 
that the present system of taxing intangible 


should be taken as an argument 


against making the attempt 


Commissioners us 
things ‘‘ has now been tested by the exoveri- 
ence of thirty-six years, and it is safe to say 
that it has by no means fulfilled the ex- 
of its framers. Of 
intangible property, such notes, bonds, 


pectations 


as 


| book debts, and Western mortgages, a small 


| The following table shows the actual 


portion only has ever been reached, and this 
portion is of late growing less and less every 
The law of Connecticut 1850 


year.” since 


has required the taxpayer to make out and 
return the list of his property under oath 
work 


ings of the law since 1855 : 


Year sonds, notes, ete 
1855 S18 
1865. .... 20 
Jo 16 
1885.... 13 





Here is a shrinkage of about 40 per cent. in 


| property of this class returned and actually 


chance for | 


taxed since the year 1855, whereas it is well 
known to every intelligent citizen that the 
holding of such property has more than 


| doubled in Connecticut during that interval. 





It would probably be within bounds to say 
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that it has increased fourfold. The decline 
inthe amount of personal property reached 


and reachable by the tax gatherer in Conne¢ 


ticut has been in about the same ratio as in 
New York, where the listing of personal 
property is not required by the law 

In Ohio, where more diligent efforts are 
made to secure the taxation of pe na 
property, a similar shrinkage in the actual 
results has been going on for several years 


Gov. Foraker, in his last annual message, 
pointed out the fact that ther 
decline on the tax lists of more than $33,000 


000 since 1883. Prof. Ely quotes the testimony 


has been a 


of intelligent citizens to the effect that only 
10 to 20 per cent. of personal property is 
reached by the taxing authorities in ( 

Jumbus, and a still smaller percentage in 


In 
larger proportion of 


Cincinnati. the smaller towns a much 
personalty is reached 
for the reason, probably, that in the smaller 
towns the people keep a sharper watch upo 
each other. It follows that the 
personal property in the rural districts pay an 
undue proportion of the State tax, and that 


this happens in a State where the tax-gather- 


holders of 


er’s pursuit after personal property is keener, 
perhaps, than in any other State inthe Union. 
It happens also if Ohio, as in Connecticut, 
that the property of widows and orphans 
in the probate courts gets the most dispro 


portionate assessment of all. *‘ A lawyer of 


standing in Columbus,” says Prof. Ely, 
‘‘ who holds estates in trust for several par 
ties, says that whenever he goes to th 


tax office to pay taxes, he feels capable of 
committing robbery, arson, and murder, be 


cause he is obliged to pay taxes on the full 
value of estates of two, three, and four 
thousand dollars belonging to little orphan 


children, whereas he sees wealthy clients 


paying on ten or fifteen per cent. of what 
he knows they are worth.” 

It was noted by Professor Ely that the 
State of Georgia is uncommonly well served 
by her chief taxing the 


Comptroller-General, and that his ad 


ofticer, present 
monitions 
and instructions to the assessors to look eare 
fully after personal property and see that * 
guilty man escapes” have been very per 

and The taxpayer in 
Georgia is required to make out the list of 
He 


must catalogue his goods, chattels, watches, 


sistent methodical. 


his personal property and swear to it. 


furniture, kitchen utensils, moneys, credits, 
and effects of every kind whatsoever, ships 
and boats and the property contained there 


in, all money due to him from within or 
without the State, and all stocks, bonds 
or other securities of corporations within 
or without the State. After making out 
the list, he must be examined by the as 
sessor by way of refreshing his recolle 
tion, and his answers must be taken dowt 


in writing. If he has control or posses 
sion of any property belonging to others 


he must catalogue that portion separately 
When the lists are thus perfected 
turned over to the Grand Jury of 
fora fresh examination, 


thev are 


the count 


and after 


been scrutinized and passed upon by that 
body they go into the hands of the tax re 
ceiver. 

This system is not only the law, but it is 


no 


faithfully and diligently execute 
no complaint in any quarter of 
part of the assessors or the Gra 
the results are extremely isutis 
Compt er Genera his req 
ivs ‘Fr moa caret \ 
digest ont this 
that such | pers | Vis 
sits ld be A gr 
‘ ts and other « ens of tl 
ay rrowed ! hey 
evidences of debt wed yu 
posited such bonds, notes, et 
security with the persons fron 
have made such a loan, and 
notes, bonds, ete being out I 
n April 1, such property s! 
turned by them; this is nott 
mere article of merchandise offe 
which can be seen and handled 
not o0 per cent. is retur i 
the whole city of Savannah the 
ten Watches returned for taxation 
complaint about perjury was rif 
The same story is told for W 
A special Tax Commission w 
and set to work in that State 
ISS4 They reported th it not n 
fifth of the invisible property w 
for taxation, and that of the vi 
property listed one-half was 
cent. lower than the ot! hal 
taxes from invisible property 
come froma few cons] 
tious citizens, ft widows, ¢ 
from guardians of the S 
fact, it is a comparatively rar 
shrewd trader who ‘ gives 
ble amount of notes, s s, or 
tru y tos 
in ‘irg t s 
taxes on this class of pr \ 
voluntary, and is consicie | 
the same light, as s 
hood church or Sundav-scl 
In Wisconsin the same ¢ 
was f nd, but that St 
drifte i nt » the ( is\ 4 
the atte ptt iX pers 
been practically abar 
small vil ices ind ural . 
question forthe New York Leg 
sider is whethe Ss Ww wW 
fresh etf somet W 
has showt and 
1 Ir t <We 
stat it gr al 
i vives t 
I eT f Stat rpor 
> -prese t New York 
a ex S a . ¢ 
wi has pr ul 
1; , " 
ull parts of th ry ta 
e ng S Is S 
t Is s ing of a 
New York a 
v and State r rwise 
Wise to reverse the current, a! 
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: ; . | r ‘ 
and in detail, this Boulangist party was to | been a miner, entered the Grand Army under 


be formed, Rochefort answered for him that 
at the rate things were then going, the whole 


Chamber would be Boulangist in one year 


from that date, there being already thirty | 


Boulangist Deputies. At this point Bou 
langer himself took up the tale, and intimat- 
ed that what he was driving at was the Presi- 
the the 
was cntirely of 
ho 


republic, which, when 
he 


be 


dency of 
Boulangist, 
he would 
more a dictator, he declared, than Grévy o1 
Carnot. 

Ile he was 
President, he This he 
denied indignantly, and told the reporter 
of the Figaro he might head the article he 
‘Boulanger, c'est la 


Chamber 


course would have, and 


was asked whether, when 


would to war. 


xo 


was going to write, 
paix ”’ 
way 


which of course recalls in a comic 
the Napoleonic ““)’ Empire, 
cest la paix.” This, he his an- 
swer to placards which had been stuck up 


phrase, 
said, was 


all over the country headed ‘* Boulanger, 
c'est la guerre.” The nearest approach to 
a declaration of his policy which he made 
was in laying down his dinner knife on the 
table, and calling the reporter's attention to 
the straight line made by the blade and 
‘J am just like that line,’ 
‘* why should I be obliged to go to one side 
or the When he left the room, 
Rochefort exclaimed : ‘1 that man. 
Did you ever see anybody simpler, or more 
natural, or, in short, a better fellow?’ On 
the reporter’s suggesting modestly that when 


handle. said he; 


other ?” 
adore 


Boulanger got into power, perhaps Roche- 


fort would turn against him, the latter 
replied; ‘* That will be Ads affair; but 
really this time I don’t think I am 
mistaken The only thing certain and 
definite that can be extracted, in fact, 
from the conversations of either the 
General or his friends is that he thinks he 


occupies the position which Louis Napoleon 
occupied in 1851; that the country is tired 
of parties and of parliamentary government, 
and wants a great man to take it out of the 


slough; that he, Boulanger, may, under 
these circumstances, consider himself 
** France,” and do the best he can to get 


the Government into his hands. It does not 
appear that he has now or ever had any po 
litical ideas, except such as pass current in 
French barracks and are produced at mess 
tables. 

The politicians in the meantime are 
The best 
felt sure he would carry neither Dordogne 
Nord, he both by large 
majorities, although the Republican delega 


very 


much alarmed by him. observers 


nor but carried 


tion in the Chamber from both these depart- | 


ments, issued addresses warning the voters 
Even 
the Reds have denounced him vigorously in 


against him as a dictator in disguise. 


addresses and proclamations, but without 
much effect. 
mens of the stories by which his canvass was 
helped in Nord: that was a sailor, 
aud a-fishing the 
Newfoundland before he entered the army, 
and therefore ought to have the sailor vote; 
that he is a natural son of Napoleon OG 
that he is a grandson of Napoleon | 


An 


The following are some speci- 


he 


went on banks of 


ea 


ee 


ian named Boulanger, who had 
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Napoleon the Great, and rose to high rank, 
and became very intimate with the Emperor, 
who, having had a child by a Russian prin- 
cess, begged Boulanger to father it and give 
| it his name, which Boulanger very oblig- 
ingly did; and the present candidate is the 
child in question, and ought to have both 
the miner vote and the Bonapartist vote. Of 
course there are defects in this story. On the 
face of the narrative, it would seem as if 
he were the son and not the grandson of 
the first Napoleon, and as if, this being so, he 
ought now to be about seventy years old; but 
these little discrepancies do not count about 
election time. Moreover, there is an alma. 
nac widely circulated in the rural districts in 
his behalf, which declares that the signs of 
the zodiac make it very clear that he will 
conquer Germany on the 7th of May, 
1890, and proclaimed President of 
the republic in 1891. One Boulangist stump 
orator goes about with a dog, which barks 
loudly when his master in his speeches men 
tions the name of Jules Ferry, the principal 
representative of the Opportunist party. 
There is a good suggestion in this for our 
campaign speakers. A dog taught to bark 
joyously on hearing Blaine’s name, and to 





be 


howl piteously on hearing Cleveland’s, or 
conversely, might produce a good effect 
among doubtful voters. 

It cannot be said that the French Republi 
cans deserve or are receiving much sympathy 
in this the hour of their distress. They have 
persisted for ten years in the pcelicy of over- 
turning ministries for trifles, in spite of re- 
peated warnings as to how it would end. No 
attempt have they made to build up a strong 
and united party, or to kill the suicidal habit of 
supporting the Cabinet only in return for-* fa- 
vors ’ and “recognition.” They are rallying 
now, and trying toshow a united front to the 
enemy—the terrible coming ‘* Cesar”; but it 
is humiliating to see the kind of Ciesar he is 
—a smug-faced soldier who never gained a 
victory or commanded in a battle, who won 
his promotion by sycophancy, and has no 
sign of the hero about him except his seat 
on horseback, which, however, is admitted 
on all hands to be rather that of a ring- 
master than of a great commander. 

One thing they are mourning over bitterly— 
the substitution of the serutin de liste, or gene 
ral ticket, for the serutin Warrondissement, or 
district ticket. This was Gambetta’s plan for 
stopping jobbery among the Deputies, by 
making each Deputy the representative of the 
whole department elected ona general ticket, 
instead of the single representative of one dis- 
trict. He thought that in this way the claims 
of constituents would weigh less heavily on 
each member. The scheme, however, has had 
no great success as regards jobbery, and it is 


now furnishing the Boulangists with the | 
means of wiping out the minority completely 


in all departments in which they are a ma- 
jority. On a general ticket in such cases 
they carry every seat, and give each election 
the air of that dreadful thing the ‘‘plébiscite,”’ 
with which Napoleon wrought such execu- 
tion among his enemies. 
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INCAPABLE ENTHUSIASTS. 


THERE is an aphorism of Lichtenberg’s, quot- 
ed by Mr. Jobn Morley in his recent lecture, to 
the effect that enthusiasts without capacity are 
the really dangerous people. At first thought 
the saying is paradoxical. It is the enthusiasts 
with capacity, one is disposed to say, that are 
to be feared,for they can accomplish something. 
Yet, if we consider the matter, it appears that 
the enthusiasts with capacity are the really 
Giving the word capacity a not 
is only such 


great men. 
unreasonably broad meaning, it 
men that urge the world into genuine progress. 
If they led men astray, they would prove their 


incapacity. There have been perhaps great 
men who had little enthusiasm, although, 


of course, they had capacity, but their part has 
been that of conservators rather than reform- 
The great onward lurches of the race 
have been due to the men of combined fire 
and steel, of energy as well intellect, dis- 
tinguished, in short, by both enthusiasm and 
capacity. 

Wherein, then, lies the danger of incapable 
enthusiasts ? It is in the misdirection of their 
enthusiasm. They bold up unattainable ideals, 
and lead men off on hopeless expeditions, In 
this way they cause a treble mischief. They 
consume time in futile struggles, they waste 
energies that would have been available for 
good, and they throw discredit upon all en. 
thusiasm for reform, They have neither that 
kind of capacity, called 
which — enables men 
between the practicable imprac 
ticable, nor that insight, 
which enables others to anticipate the direc- 
tion which progress must take. There is enough 
of the spirit of self-sacrifice in the world, of 
‘* public spirit,” to make things a great deal 
better than they are, if it were properly direct- 
ed. But if it is scattered and diverted ina 
thousand different directions and towards in- 
consistent ends, progress is blocked; and it isin 
achievements of this kind that incapable en- 
thusiasts accomplish their mischief. Fortu- 
nately, as they get in one another’s way and 
quarrel, their results are chietly negative. They 
failto carry out their own schemes, but they 
succeed in thwarting others. Unfortunately, 
they disconcert the plans of the wise as well 
as of the foolish. 

For the most incapable of enthusiasts must 
havea following. No cause is so absurd as not 
to attract some one when enthusiastically urged, 
for the reason that enthusiasm is intrinsically 
attractive. It is a generous trait, and although 
not incompatible with egotism, it is incompati- 
ble with deliberate It tends to 
carry aman outside himself, and thereby 
In the pre- 
dominant meaning of the word seeins to be de- 
votion to ends relating to the condition of man 
kind, and it is rather by a figure of speech that 
men are said to be enthusiasts in pursuits un- 
connected with the interests of their fellows. So 
essentially is man a social animal that whoever 
declaims to him that great line of Terence’s, 
straightway wins his heart. No matter how 
fantastic the champion, his spirit is contagious, 
and by mere enthusiasm he becomes a power. 
When the inajor premise is friendship to hu- 
manity, it is odious to inquire too particularly 
into the minor, and if it is believed that a man’s 
heart is in the right place, most people do not 
concern themselves about his head. 

To criticise enthusiasts is thus always an in- 
vidious thing, and moreover their prophetic 
attributes serve them as a protection. Their 
ideals are all the and ho 
knows what the future may 


ers, 


as 


common 
to distinguish 

the 
capacity, called 


sense, 
some 


and 


selfishness. 
of 


acquires a moral quality. fact, 


nh future, fis One 


bring forth, it 
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is not easy to show that these ideals 


be realized. Nor can it be denied that the 
world bas often been mistaken, and pro 
nounced those men incapable enthusiasts who 
finally have been determined to be great re 


formers. It is not always the case that great 


genluses 


men are very articulate reasoners, and 
their ¢ 


have a way of reaching meclusions by 


instinct or inspiration rather than by logical 
process. Hence itis inferred that those who 


ms by reason must 


hedges 
Truly 


do not reach their conclusi 


do so by inspiration—a principle that 
all enthusiasts with a certain divinity 
it is not easy to discriminate. Hardly any on: 


would now call John Brown an incapable en- 
thusiast, yet at the time of his epoch-making 
foray it was thought charitable to call him a 
have reasoned 
thought 


the 


madman. He may, perhaps, 
Arnold of 


without 


Winkelried, or 
that he « 
part of Samson in the temple of 


as well as 


not reason uuld play 
tines. The denunciation that fell upon him was 


of the same nature as that 
the 


cause they were held incapable, 


which fell upon 
odious be- 
vet the 


art of 


other abolitionists; they were 
and 
incapacity proved to be rather on the | 
the critics than of the enthusiasts. 

The ease of the abolitionists, however, is an 


excellent example of the possibility of distin 


guishing true prophecy from false. For no 
thing was plainer than that our society would 


slavery Chere 
the ce 
Slavery had been abolished be 
that it 
maintained so long in 
ady 1 


aneed in civili 
No one who pretended to reason could 


not always tolerate 
thing unprecedented 
abolitionists. 
fore, 

should 


a community so tar 


was ho 
in mands of the 


and it was rather surprising 


have been 
zation. 


assert that history taught that slavery was a 


permanent institution, or that it would exist in 


an ideal state of society \ll could be ra 
the 
that their methods were not the correct ones, or 
that the 
were refuted by the lo 


abolitionists was 


tionally urged against 


time was not ripe—arguments that 


ric of events if not by that 





of the anti-slavery party. Hence it was necessary 


to resort to appeals to the feelings, to coarse 
abuse, and even to violence against these enthu 
and when 
1, there 
sumption against the case of thos 

In fact, it 
criterion of the capacity of 
attitude of 


is to reason; those who attempt to bring their 


siasts, who had reason on their side: 
these arguments are employe 
, wh 
them. may be laid down that the 
enthusiasts is the 
ul appea 


their opponents. The fin 





case before other tribunals admit its weakness 
If we the 
of the enthusiasts of the present day, the a 


contrast with abolitionists s 


me 


plicability of the distin whicl 
taken be 


is to increase the wealth 


‘tions 
vomes apparent. Their declared ait 


of the poor, and the 





propose to accomplish it by sul 
that of the rich. it 
teaches that 


tends to increase wages; but as they dislike tl 


is true that political e 


my the accumul 





conclusions of that scien: e, and 
pacity to follow its reasonings, they d 
with the greatest assurance that it is obs 


They propose to abolish the ancient relat 





master and servant, and to in 
kind of partnership between labor and capita 
in which labor shall dictate its own wages 

trol the management, and share in the profits 
while capita! shall 
lament the woes 


bear a the iosses 


of the poor, and re 





the formation of trades-uni 
effect and whose avowed object is to shut out 


the poor from opportunities of work, and 


practice is to persecute those who endeavor t 
maintain their independence or 
work in defiance of union hostility. 
claim against the injustice of t 


who try t 
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constitution of society, and ignore the st 
which they encourage men to inflict 

ne another, Thev refuse ! 
tails of their projected f mos 
logical of them are driven An 
idvocate the improvement of the ndit f 
the poor by setting up the Government in 


business with capital furn 








of the poor whose condition it is to impr 
regardless of the lessons of experience conce 
ing the wastefulness of all governmenta 
prises 

The most conspicuous proof of the incapa 
ty of these enthusiasts i i sensibility 
moral nsiderations great iuses of 
poverty, vice, improvidence, la ss, and s 


honesty, are treated as its effects, and charity 
to the poor is indeed made t ver a ilt 
tude of g y 


sins. The outrageous and grown 


1 
faithlessness of laborers as re 


if their c 
from 


gards the per 


mtracts meets with no con 


formance 


demnation 





They rave over the 


with labor 


ur legislation by capitalists, and ignore tl 
fact that laborers form a majority of the 


electoral body, and that they prefer to choose 


representatives so ignorant, so dishones ind 
so rapacious that ipitalists a comp i 
to buy then YY to avoid rm It has 
not often been the cas n the history 
ur race, that enthusiasm for just has | 


attended with such ai disregard for the 


most elementary virtues. It is a st dis 
raging sign that so large a proj { 
ergy and of the writers f t relig s 
press should have | ved 1 uselves " 
pable enthusiasts by their t ces 
these matters They may not " 
positive inth for v i t v ive 
uraged so n folly that s Ss 
k for any great prove! it 
thon f the 1 ul it S xX | 
passed away 
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al) question is concerned, is personal interest, a 


desire to escape from the incubus of a land sys- 
tem that is crushing out the life-blood of the 
country. This personal interest inevitably 
leads to the assertion of much that is unrea- 
sonable, and much actual dishonesty. For 
instance, the position of prominent National- 
ists is often shamefully ‘aken advantage of by 
tenants. A landlord friend of mine was dis- 
couraged from openly joining the movement 
by a Nationalist leader, who warned him that 
if he did so, his tenants would take unfair a4d- 
vantage of him. One of the leaders lately ap- 
plied for rent to a backward tenant, who held 
land at a low valuation. The tenant admitted 
this, but said: ‘‘ 1 hold another farm at a rack- 
rent from X., who is not a Nationalist, and I 
must pay him, and so cannot pay you.” As 
the good and bad landlords stand together, so 
do the good and bad tenants. Each side believes 
that whatever is good in the aims of antago- 
nists is overshadowed by what is evil in their 
methods. Each side condones and ignores the evil 
in the character and methods of supporters, in 
view of the overwhelming good which isexpected 
from the attainment of the common object. 1 
do not see why this should be so much the prac- 
tice here. We are required to keep silence re- 
garding anything and everything objectiona- 
ble in those who nominally side with us. Per- 
haps a reason for this may be found in a desire 
to avoid even the semblance of the division so 
much desired by opponents, and which has been 
the curse of Irish politics. Such want of can- 
dor, however, provides future complications 
The condition of parts of Kerry is 
appalling. The murder of poor Fitzpatrick at 
Lixnaw was most brual and unprovoked. Yet, 
because his daughter Norah had belped to pro- 
secute and convict the murderers at the assizes, 
when she appeared on Sunday at chapel a large 
number of the congregation left, despite the 
Moreover, a conviction 


and perils. 


protests of the clergy. 
of the murderers would, I believe, never have 
been secured if they had not been tried under 
the Coercion Act in another county. It is easy 
for an English party to make political capital 
out of delaying a settlement, but reconstruction 
will be no easy task, and to us and not to them 
it must fall. 

Regarding land settlement, things are in the 
accustomed confusion. No government has as 
yet compassed a real final reform. This tinker- 
ing satisfies no one but the lawyers, except, 
perhaps, the tenants who are purchasing under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. whose rents 
were adjusted a few years ago are as discon- 
tented as ever. Some 60,000 cases await the 
courts. Uniform principles of land valuation 
for separating and defining the interests of 
landlord and tenant are more than ever seen to 
be impossible. Men pay large sums for interest 
in farms, and a few months afterwards go 
into court and get the rents reduced upon the 
basis of which they made the purchase. I late- 
ly heard of a case in which a tenant of an agri- 
cultural holding near Dublin had his rent re- 
duced to £2 an acre, while his neighbor on the 
other side of a wall sold his land at £800 an 
acre for building purposes. Ownership in most 
instances is the only possible satisfactory set- 
tlement. How that is to be effected is the diffi- 
culty. The people in many districts now hold 
back, as the landlords formerly did. They still 
see that the rent and price of a farm depend 
upon its condition and capacity, and so they 
prefer to drift and let matters go to waste for 
a while longer, trusting to what may turn 


Those 


up. 

The ascendency 
Several waverers of two years ago have re- 
turned to the fold. 


class here are jubilant. 


On the other hand, there 
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are many Protestants more distinctly in touch 
with the people, and whose ideas of liberty and 
constitutional government have some bases in 
conviction, who are becoming aware that a 
continuance of the present state of things is 
impossible. A protest against coercion is being 
signed by Irish as well as English members of 
the Society of Friends. 

As to public opinion on the whole in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the Tory position is still strong. 
Mr. Balfour’s policy may have to be tested 
much longer before its overthrow. I doubt 
whether, if an election took place now, the po- 
sition of parties would be materially changed. 
Under all the circumstances of Ireland, and 
sad as it is for her, I cannot on their own ac- 
count regret the decision of the thousands of 
our young people who are taking their fortunes 
in their hands, and crowding to our seaports to 
embark for the United States. 

I have spoken of the internal condition of 
this country, and hazarded an opinion as to the 
state of feeling in England. I cannot conclude 
without reference to what is generally sup- 
posed to be going on in Rome. Archbishop 
Walsh, one of the ablest and most vehement 
Nationalist ecclesiastics, has been detained 
there some months. Contrary influences are 
evidently at work. Many of the best informed 
shake their heads, and believe that the Pope 
will eventually be worked upon to abate the 
zeal of the clergy in the cause of home rule. 
Others are firmly convinced that he will never 
risk in the slightest degree alienating the Irish 
By some it is thought that a tempo- 
rary settlement is being negotiated which 
might be urged upon the clergy, as preferable 
for the interests of the Church to a continuance 
of the present contest. On the whole, intelli- 
gent Catholic Nationalists regard the position 
of affairs in Rome with some anxiety, while 
they admit that any action the Vatican may 
think proper to take would only retard—it 
could not prevent—the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of home rule, D. B. 


people. 


FERRY’S BALZAC.—II. 
Paris, April 18, 1888. 

THE daughter of Mme. Gay, Delphine, who 
was extremely handsome, married the famous 
journalist, Emile de Girardin. Balzac wasa 
friend of Mme. de Girardin, but his relations 
with her husband never became very cordial. 
When he wrote his ‘Médecin de Campagne,’ 
in 1837, he hoped that Girardin would publish 
it in one of his papers, the Journal des Con- 
naissances Utiles, which had 100,000 subscrib- 
ers (an enormous number for the time); but the 
editor, who was of a very positivist turn of 
mind, thought the ‘Médecin de Campagne’ a 
very uninteresting berquinade, and would give 
no extracts from it. Balzac was offended; he 
wrote to Mme. Carraud: ‘This book is better 
than laws, or battles even; it is the gospel in 
action. How many people have already wept 
over the confession of the Country Doctor ! 
Mme. d’Abrantés, who rarely weeps, has wept 
over the disasters of the Beresina, and the life of 
Napoleon told by a soldier ina barn.” Balzac 
and Girardin quarrelled on some other points, 
and Mme. de Girardin found it difficult to re- 
concile them when Girardin wished to have 
some novels for a new paper which he had 
founded, the Presse. Balzac used to go and see 
Mme. de Girardin only at the hours when he 
knew he should not find her husband. He 
made in her house the acquaintance of Lamar- 
tine, who afterwards, in his ‘ Cours de Litté- 
rature,’ made a very living portrait of the au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Comédie humaine.” Balzac dedi- 
cated to Lamartine his ‘César Birotteau.’ One 
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of his most extraordinary novels, ‘Les Pay- 
sans,’ which reveals a profound knowledge of 
the sentiments of the rural population of 
France, and of the effects of the French Revo- 
lution, appeared in the Presse. At the very 
moment when he worked at the ‘ Paysans’ he 
was preparing for another paper, the Consti- 
tutionnel, that masterpiece, ‘ Cousine Bette,’ 
which forms the first part of the ‘Parents 
pauvres.’ 

The ‘ Paysans’ appeared in 1846, It had no 
great success—it was too true. Its readers did 
not find it amusing—they were spoiled by the 
stories of Alexandre Dumas, the father. Gi- 
rardin insisted every day on some abbreviations 
in the feuilleton ; Balzac, who cared much for 
his long and almost photographic descriptions, 
was in a state of constant irritation. Mme. de 
Girardin poured oil between the wheels. She 
had it in mind to make of Balzac a member of 
the French Academy, as she was intimate with 
Lamartine, with Victor Hugo, with Charles 
Nodier, with Barante. Balzac was nov very 
anxious to pvesent himself; his affairs were 
embarrassed, and his monetary condition very 
precarious. At the last moment he withdrew 
his candidacy; Victor Hugo persisted, however, 
in giving him his vote. Who was elected in his 
place? I really do not know. Balzac never 
made the famous visits, so it cannot be said 
that he ever was a candidate; but it is clear 
that he was not encouraged, and that, if he had 
been in the least, he would have presented him- 
self, 

In the autumn of 1833, Balzac made, in 
a hotel at Neufchatel, Switzerland, the ac- 
quaintance of the Countess Hanska, who was 
with her husband and her daughter. Mme. 
Hanska, who was of Polish extraction, was at 
that time thirty years old. She had the pecu- 
liar grace and distinction which belong to the 
women of her race; she spoke French tu perfec- 
tion, and was well acquainted with all the 
works of Balzac. Her notions were very aris- 
tocratic. Count Hanska was a great Russian 
proprietor, in the Government of Kieff. He 
invited Balzac to make him a visit at his estate. 
Mme. Hanska was of a mystical turn of mind, 
and full of imagination. At the end of 1833 
she began a correspondence with Balzac which 
was never interrupted. The friendship which 
had sprung up on the Lake of Neufchatel be- 
came, by aconstant communion of thoughts, 
a deep affection. He confided to her all his 
troubles, his difficulties, his projects. He sent 
her his portrait painted by Boulanger. 

In 1838 Balzac became acquainted with the 
gifted and beautiful Princess Belgiojoso, who 
had for a moment inspired a passion in Alfred 
de Musset. ‘‘She has had the good fortune to 
displease me,” wrote Balzac to Mme. Hanska; 
‘*her house is well kept, and her people are 
very witty. I have been there two Saturdays, 
and havedined once; that will be all.” In that 
same year Balzac, being a little more easy in 
mind, bought a piece of land at Ville-d’Avray, 
and built the little house which he has made 
famous. The view from it is admirable: the 

yailey of Ville-l’Avray, the immense panora- 
ma of Paris, the hills of Meudon and of Belle- 
vue. ‘Forty-five thousand francs more of 
debt,” he wrote to Mme. Carraud. ‘ The 
folly, you see, is complete now. I must pay, 
and, in order to do so, I work every night.” 
Still, the speculator—for whoever has read 
Balzac must know that there was a speculator 
in him—was satisfied. He wrote to Mme. 
Hanska that the value of the place would soon 
be doubled. The truth is, that it was only a 
source of expense to him. He soon found him- 
self so embarrassed that he entered into a 
mining adventure, He had read, in Tacitus, 
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that the island of Sardinia had numerous s wife, turned it into a plete t 
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atthe head of the Government with the ca- 
pacity to rule, 

Coming now to this country, we find the 
Secretary of the Treasury in a legal position 
rather worse than that of the French Minister 
of Finance after defeat in a long conflict—that 
is to say, he has no power at all over financial 
policy, 
merely of one, but of two committees of the 
House of Representatives, not tospeak of two 
others of the Senate. Setting apart the exter- 
nal circumstances, have we anything to boast 
of in financial management over the French 
Chambers? Not merely as to the tariff, but as 
to banking, currency, and silver, the financial 
problems are among the most important for 
the future of this country, while our macbinery 
for handling them is about the worst that 
could be devised. 

There is nothing whatever, except the greed 
of Congress for power, to prevent our having 
the benefits of the English method, with this 
additional advantage, that as the President is 
elected by the people, and as the Secretary of 
the Treasury is his chosen agent, that official 
would not even be as dependent upon Congress 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer is upon 
Parliament, and would, with the President and 
the country behind him, stand in a relation to 
Congress very different from that which has 
ended in the prostration of the 
French Ministry. G3. 

Boston, April 28, 1888. 


which is confessedly in the hands not 


complete 


THE STATE OF JAPAN. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Your article in the Nation of February 
16, under the title of ‘‘ Coercion in Japan,” 
seems to me to do so much injustice to this 
country and its civilization that I am con- 
strained, as a well-wisher of Japan who has 
gained some knowledge of her people by eight 
years of residence and constant intercourse, to 
ask the privilege of a few words upon the other 
side. 

The occasion of the article, as your readers 
will remember, was the so-called ‘* Law for the 
Preservation of Public Safety,” the main point 
of which was the authority it gave to warn 
suspected persons off from the capital and put 
them under police surveillance. This certain- 
ly wasa most extraordinary act, and it is not 
Yet it must be said 
in justice upon the other side, that no one is in 
possession of the information which would 
whether the or 
not except the Government which promulgat- 
ed it. Your statement that the law was ap- 
plied to several hundred “children, boys, and 


my purpose to defend it. 


show law was necessary 


men” would seem to any one who did not 
know Japan quite conclusive evidence of the 
enforcement of the law with most unnecessary 
harshness. But as a matter of fact the most 
dangerous class in Japan is its boys, even boys 
so young that without great inaccuracy they 
might be described as children. The advance 
in education has been so great that boys of 
or fifteen, who been trained 


fourteen have 


in the Government schools, are in most 
cases possessed of a good deal more know- 
ledge of certain kinds than their parents. 


That they should be conceited, opinionated, 
and headstrong, goes without saying. Large 
numbers of the brightest of such boys are sent 
off at from fourteen to sixteen years of 
age to complete their education, usually 
in Tokio. Here they are possessed of an 
amount of liberty thought of by 
young America in its wildest dreams. With 
a monthly allowance from their parents 
or friends, and absolute liberty in many or 


never 
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most cases to choose their own studies and their 
own schools, with all the Japanese boy’s pre- 
cocious interest in political and social questions, 
and extraordinary facility of speech, and with 
absolutely no ballast of experience or mature 
reflection, is it surprising if the Government 
has to look sharply after the ‘ children and 
boys”? 

But, passing by this, let us come to that gene- 
ral survey of the political state of Japan 
which forms the bulk of your article. And 
first for the general statement in your conclud- 
ing paragraph—‘ The prospect of Japanese ab- 
solutism becoming a constitutional monarchy, 
or her people having any real share in the 
functions of government during this century, 
is now exceedingly remote.” To which I reply, 
that the people of Japan already have a real 
share in the functions of government. For 
some years each prefecture has had a represent- 
ative assembly, which absolutely controls all lo- 
cal (as distinct from imperial) taxation, and has 
full power to determine how the funds thus raised 
shall be used, subject, of course, to the general 
law of the empire. Appropriations for schools, 
roads, bridges, etc., are all made by these local 
assemblies. Six or seven years ago there was 
a good deal of dispute between the various pre- 
fects or governors and these assemblies over 
the annual appropriations. All these disputes 
have been quieted by the logic of events, which 
has shown clearly that in such matters the real 
power was in the hands of the people, and the 
prefects, in making their annual estimates, 
must calculate not what they would like to 
have, but what they are likely to get. 

Besides these prefectural assemblies, there 
are councils having analogous powers in towns 
and villages. The property qualification for 
voters in the election of members of the for- 
mer is the payment of a tax on real estate of $5 
per annum; in the case of the village and town 
councils it is considerably less. That the 
movement is still in the same direction is shown 
by the fact that there are now measures pend- 
ing in the Senate, and likely to be carried 
through, giving increased privileges of self- 
government to cities and making the mayors of 
towns and villages elective. 

Another straw showing the movement of the 
current is shown in a case now pending in the 
Superior Court of this city. An election to fill 
a vacancy inthe Assembly of a recent prefec- 
ture was recently held. Party spirit ran high. 
The sub-prefect who had the counting of 
the votes was of the minority party, and, 
if report be true, threw out, on the ground 
of mistake in the writing of a name, votes 
enough to elect his candidate, and reported to 
the prefect accordingly. The prefect accepted 
his report and declared his candidate elected. 
For this he has been indicted at the instance of 
the opposite party, and, appointee of the cen- 
tral Government though he is, must now stand 
his trial in the ordinary courts of law, for ac- 
cepting and giving effect to the report of his 
subordinate. This is but one of many indica- 
tions that the power of popular government 
as already established in Japan is growing 
stronger day by day. 

What the new Parliament will be no one can 
yet say. That it will not be a mere sham is 
pretty evident from what has been already 
That it will wield from the start such 
that of the British Parliament is 
improbable, and also, it seems to me, 
undesirabla Surely no true friend of 
Japan can deliberately wish that her peo- 
ple should attain at one leap to liberties 
which it has taken the English race cen- 
turies to acquire and to learn how to use. 
If all that is acquired in 1800 is a parliament 


done. 
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after the Prussian model, that surely ought to 
be enough for one year: and so much, added to 
what is gone before, of fulfilment of the Mika- 
do’s promise to form a government founded up- 
on public opinion, should acquit Count Ito and 
his subordinates in the Cabinet of accusations 
of ‘‘rank treachery,” or of ‘‘ turning the im- 
perial oath into perjury.” 

Passing by such an error of detail as that 
the present leaders of the Government have been 
‘* busy for years in crushing three great rebel- 
lions” (the only great rebellion was that of 
Saigd in 1877, crushed in nine months, the 
next in importance being only great enough to 
cost the people of Japan three cents apiece to 
put down), and passing to the representation 
in your article of the present political con- 
dition of this country, there is a curi- 
ous air of anachronism about it, as if the 
article had been written by some one who had 
been in Japan fifteen or twenty years ago, and, 
while keeping up more or less since with the 
general course of outward events, had entirely 
failed to realize the immense change in spirit 


which these years have brought. Assassina- 
tion or beheading may be the ‘‘ Asiatic 
method of asking for the resignation of 


obnoxious Cabinet officers,” but it is certain- 
ly not the method now or lately in vogue 
in Japan. Of recent Ministers of State, Kuro- 
da, in 1882 or thereabouts, and Inouye, in 1887, 
were driven from office by popular opinion— 
the former for alleged corruption, the latter 
for too great concessions to foreign Powers in 
the negotiations for treaty revision; but neither 
has met with any tragical fate. Okuma, Itaga- 
ki, Tani, and Soyeshima are names of some 
who have quietly withdrawn because of disa- 
greement with the party in power, Okuma 


and Itagaki becoming leaders respectively 
of the moderate and advanced Liberals. 
There has been no instance of a Cabi- 


net Minister beheaded since the revolution 
which established the Mikado’s Government in 
1868, and no beheading of anybody since that 
form of punishment was abolished in 1575, 
Capital punishment in any form is now re- 
served for cases of high treason, murder, 
and sometimes arson, and can be inflicted 
in no case whatever except by due pro- 
cess of law, through the agency of the 
courts, as is the case also with all pun- 
ishment for felony. A good instance (one out 
of many) of the absence of blood-thirstiness in 
the treatment of political offenders is Mr. 
Mutsu. He was convicted of complicity in 
Saig6’s rebellion, condemned to five years’ im- 
prisonment, released at the end of two years 
and a half, in eighteen months more put into 
office, and now goes to represent his country as 
Minister at Washington. 

As for removal of ministers by assassination, 
there were three cases in the years immediate- 
ly succeeding the revolution of 1868, But these 
are in no sense indicative of the present condi- 
tion of the country. Since then there has been 
an attempt on the life of Iwakura in 1874, and 
the assassination of Okubo in 1578, and that is 
all—not enough, surely, to give occasion for 
any special airs of superiority on the part of a 
country which has lost two Presidents by assas- 
sination in twenty-three years. 

For other points in your article: the heavy 
taxation is hardly to be avoided in a country 
which has had to provide itself ab initio with 
the appliances of modern civilization. The re- 
fusal of foreign Powers to allow Japan to levy 
any but nominal import duties makes the bur- 
den heavier by placing it all upon domestic 
products. It is true that a good many millions 
are spent on the army and navy, but is not 





that excusable in a country which has 
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at her back Russia, to whom Yezo would be so 
It is true, also, that the 
Government spends comparatively little 
education, but then it be 
that all primary, secondary, and normal schools, 


great a prize! general 
on 
must remembered 
with anumber of medical schools besides 
supported by the local authorities, and that the 


school system so supported compares favorably 


are 


with that of the most advanced nations, 
Surveying the whole field, I cannot see that 
there would be any special danger in at once 
placing American citizens here under Japanese 
law. For my own part, I would far rather be 
under the jurisdiction of the courts of Japan 
than those of a 
we make no claim of extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion.—Respectfully yours, T. 8S. Tyne. 
OSAKA March 27, 1888. 


good many countries in which 


JAPAN, 


COMMUNITIES 
NEEDS. 


VILLAGE AND THEIR 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Each summer the wealth and culture of 
the 
who have always been the bone and 


It 


How are we 


our cities are brought in contact with 


class 
sinew of this as well as of every other land. 
has been and is our opportunity. 
using it? What do we leave behind us besides 
our money In a few instances the duty has 
been recognized to the extent of adding a few 
books to the village library or of raising a sub- 
scription for the 


Should it stop here ? 


clergyman or his wife. 

This is not an appeal for almsgiving, nor for 
the founding of an institution. It is an appeal 
to the thoughtful to devise means by which the 
energies of the people can be so directed that, 
while the families preserve their individuality 
and dwell apart, the members of each family 
may have more reward for their labor, and 
attainable objects for their ambition. 

Fifty years ago there was less difference than 
now between the farmer’s son and the mer- 
chant’s or banker’s son, both in facilities for 
training their faculties and in the opportunities 
As 


towns grow into cities, educational advantages 


for exercising their powers when trained, 


increase, but so also does the cost of living 
The farmer’s dollar comes no faster than it 
used to come, but it used to go further in 
getting board for the son or daughter who 


came to the schools or colleges of our towns. 
In a letter of Mr. Longfellow’s, dated February 
7, 1825, he estimates his expenses for a pro 
posed post-graduate course at Harvard thus 
‘The only charge is $1 per quarter for the use 
fthe library. Room rent is from $50 to $50 
> 


per year, and board from $2 to 33 per week. 
be 
-$184 I suppose to be about a fair cal 
Eliot 
puts from $500 to S800 a vear as the lowest 
of the 


Is not this a reason why foundations 


expenses for one year will not very 
‘u 





tion” (vol. i, p. 59%. Now President 


estimate necessary eXpenses at same 





>scholarships or prizes should be established 
n country districts, to be competed for by the 
of the 
gained, should enable the possessor to choose a 


ohe r school or ¢ 


hildren schools, and which, when 


ollege 


wherein to carry on 


is education? Let the prize be a stated sum 


iid quarterly, through a year or two or three 

nd let the one who earns it choose the place 
vhere he is to spend it. There is no degrada 

nin receiving aid that has been already won 
y effort, and the effort once made is the best 
issurance that it will be made again. Scholar- 


hips in colleges are good, no doubt. but the 


t, 
ing men would better earn them by what 
than by 
what they promise or hope to do if they are 


they have already done in school 


8 





The Nation. 



































given the opportunity. Im England th se ed wa Ass st 
to be a number of these foundations : Ynd is not m 3 
Education does not, however, solve all oS Se ae veal ae J 
lems. A dozen years spent in a small \ 
: . J spretty f > Mr DVS t 
community enables the writer to assert ' : . 
dently that more handicrafts of the lighter > now exactty ase : es 
sort are greatly needed. The gain would : i les with the reas g oF 
very great if the element of beauty ild als $: - all paarnmane a." 
be added to the employment. Life is very — hed via die 
notonous in a Village, and there are it s ‘ _— I . : " 
ways of gratifying the artistic instinct, wh 2 
of late has been over-stimulated in both tow? M ura s er 
and country without being wisely guided in i mgt ; ee : 
either. Is there no one of leisure and of taste | U, si , ' . : . slefact 4 
in our cities who yet retains enough practical | stat ‘ eS jus ‘ 
knowledge of men and of affairs to come for tachi en : 
ward with a well-thought-out scheme for em 5 a Bs : , 
ploying the energies of the family without re es ' 
moving the individual members from the “ . " 7 ; 
household? Among the mountains of New 
Hampshire the women still spin and weay 
the wool taken from the sheep that have be Notes 
raised on the hillsides. Can they not tx ” oe 
structed in the combination of colors, or in ” 
the producing of dyes that may make their | D. C. Hrs 
cloth both more attractive and more salabk ‘ Mr s ‘ 
than it now is? Will not young w n aid s, of M t 
in the work by wearing in the villages th 
cloth that has been produced there we ae : 
Might not schools or classes for the instr I s,' | ve 
tion of men and boys in woodcarving be es s xile,” f 
tablished ? Give them models to train thei I Clara | 
eyes, and tell them what is wanted in tl rt xt t \r un 4 ‘ . 
hand-carved woodwork of our houses et | s : vu Mittin A 
them cut the timber from their own farms ‘ Mis t ‘ 
and work it in their own barns. The wate \ story ‘ 
that runs down the mountain can ta t t i s i SM 
place of steam, when power is needed to 1 > sa t 
duce the log to the needed shape \ few Ls SA 
tures on the time of cutting down the t is W ‘ s Names 
and the seasoning of the wood, s bject fi vs pt \ ‘ es 
lessons in carving, and an assured market f i s°s tis Vv of é 
the result of their labor, ought very soon guts I siate 
turn a whittling Yankee into a prosperous ar M. A ste M s s 
tisan in the working of wood \ tradit me ON ‘ i 
chamois perched on ah impossible . sht s M.G M rof 
not be attained for vears, but iV s s sw 
would be content to wait a f \ W , << 
were assured that a mor seful 1 \ t 1 France 
industry were arising among sts \ : hist 
There is one mode of increasing tl . . : I sa 
of the inhabitants of the mountains S tps rw M.M 
protest against. Jt hurts my pride as an Ar ie s sta S at a 
rican to see a child of parents who hav s 8 i the tw 
born on the soil, hold out a few misera S, SOS t ina 
ples in one hand and a cap in the other t s ws t eacl 
ceive an alms, or to have the gate oy fora s t ‘ stics and inst 
guerdon, when one es t ch tt t s 
by a child who ceases to wateh f s retut it the United 
if the guerdon has been paid. The right “tates xt st | SSIONS \meri 
farmer to receive compensat for a w a. ~A st ive grouped In 
through his fields to a view | s I M wa i stimat 
gni but le n keep his i s s Autol 
and exact a f and tixe: t at t 2Tay s \W ta t An and 
nstead of turning his child tos : " More about At final ** Civ 
Such training uy 1} y States rhe order, as 
book ag iT 1 ‘ : s gical, and the 
tician, but it was not in this wav that s s at vhen and 
and Garfield fitted t selves to be states \ severa i s appeared, or t 
ind leaders a na Presidents. WN S g M Ar ls sits to this 
t therefore is not 
to Mr. A 1 or so instructive 
EXTREMES Mi > s = ht t iSily i ive been 
To THE Eprror OF THE NaTION ; 
‘Mr . <7 xe What M Robert Browning calls ‘ the 
aeconien J : . 1 fina edition of his poetical 
sf is : ks has begun to be issued by Macmillan & 
sag st i 
( in unpretentious but well-printed and 
ry handy form. The first volume contains 
tg ea A t 7 ee , Pauline” and ‘‘ Sordello,” and, after twenty 
on Ee r vears endurance of the former poem in its 











re- ' original crude and boyish state, Mr. Browning 
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has felt justified in mending and strengthening 
its styie, 
large and clear. 

From the volume, ‘A Comtist Lover, and 
Other Studies,’ Elizabeth Rachel Chapman has 
extracted for separate publication her analysis 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam” (‘A Com- 
Macmillan). We 
should ourselves be somewhat shy of joining in 


The type of this edition is admirably 


panion to In Memoriam.’ 


the * cordial reception” which the author tells 
us has been accorded to this prose argument. 
A. test of her capacity for the task may, we 
think, be found in her selecting from the stan- 
the ‘grieving 
overmuch for those gone before” as the chief 
evil to be rung out with the dying year. 

We praised last year, and are glad to praise 


zas, “Ring out, wild bells,” 


” 


again, the well-devised ‘Vacation Journal: a 
Diary of Outings from May until November, 
with Hints and Information for Tourists’ (A. 
DPD. F. Randolph & Co.). It is a pretty and a 
useful volume for pocket or satchel, with poeti- 
cal extracts for each day, names and addresses, 
Under 
June we notice that a stanza from the ‘* An- 


botanical descriptions, tennis laws, ete. 


cient Mariner” is ascribed to Whittier. 

‘Walks in Paris’ 
(New York: George Routledge & Sons) are two 
more of those semi-literary guide-books with 


and ‘Days Near Paris’ 


which the name of Augustus J. C. Hare is as- 
sociated. They are pleasantly written, and 
xive a quantity of useful and interesting infor- 
mation and a large amount of more or less ap- 
posite and more or less edifying quotation. 
The illustrations, 
sketches, are pretty and truthful. It is to be 
regretted that there is no indication of the date 
In matters such as the arrange- 
ment of works of art in the great galleries this 
is of fmportance. To an old haunter of the 


from the author’s own 


of writing. 


Louvre the arrangement of the pictures as 
given by Mr. Hare sometimes seems unfa 
miliar, and one asks one’s self in vain whether 
his description is that of an earlier or of a later 
arrangement than the one remembered. In 
one instance Mr. Hare is certainly out of date. 
The magniticent ‘* Victory of Samothrace” is 
no longer in the Salle des Cariatides; it is now 
some years since, with the addition of the 
wings and other fragments, it was set upon its 
original prow-shaped pedestal at the head of 
one of the grand staircases, where its effect is 
indescribably impressive. Mr. Hare’s selection 
of works of art for mention is of the usual 
guide-book kind, and it is natural that one 
should tind Murillo’s trivial ‘* Immaculate 
’ marked with the conventional 
star, and followed by the conventional men- 
tion of its price; but how did it happen that 
there is no mention whatever of one of the su- 
preme chefs @a@uvre of the collection, the ‘* An- 
tiope” 

The fifty-fifth issue in ‘*‘ Morley’s Universal 
Library ” (Routledge) is W. M. Praed’s ‘ Es- 
says,’ a first collected edition of this writer's 


Conception’ 


of Correggio? 


prose. In the humbler series (in size and style 
of production only) likewise conducted by 
Prof. Morley, ‘* Cassell’s National Library,” 
we can now enumerate Bishop Jewel's ‘ Apolo- 
gy of the Church of England,’ Don Manoel 
Gonzales’s ‘ London in 1731,’ the first volume of 
Sir John Maleom’s charming ‘Sketches of 
Persia,’ Spenser's ‘ Shepherds’ Calendar,’ with 
a comparison of Clement Marot’s Eclogues of 
Pan and Robin; and Shakspere’s ‘‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” with much helpful elucida- 
tion, including the well-known tale from Ari- 
osto’s *‘ Orlando Furioso.’ 

A school edition of ‘‘Much Ado Abont No- 
thing,” with notes and a glossary, edited by 
K. Deighton (Macmillan), is on our table with 
other text-books hardly more than to be named 
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at this time—a comely edition of Wordsworth’s 
‘ Prelude’ (D. C. Heath & Co.), edited by Prof. 
A. J. George of Boston University; ‘ Atalan- 
ta’s Race, and Other Tales from the Early 
Paradise by William Morris’ (Ticknor & Co.), 
edited by Oscar Fay Adams and W. J. Rolfe, 
with notes, woodcuts, and a portrait; Scott’s 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ edited in Ginn & 
Co.'s series of ‘* Classics for Children” by Mrs. 
Margaret Andrews Allen; Alexander E, Frye’s 
‘The Child and Nature, or Geography Teach- 
ing with Sand Modelling’ (Hyde Park, Mass. : 
Bay State Publishing Co.}, a suggestive if in 
some ways arather fantastic book; ‘ Geography 
of the British Isles,’ by Archibald Geikie 
(Macmillan), a miniature school-book, useful 
on this side of the water principally as a sup- 
plement to our own geographies—poor enough, 
as a rule; and ‘ Erzihlungen aus der Deutschen 
Geschichte, fiir Schule und Haus’ (Henry Holt 
& Co.), by Josepha Schrakamp—judicious se- 
lections from standard German historians, 
with notes. 

We gave a few months ago a review of the 
new and fine edition of Gillespie’s ‘ Surveying,’ 
published under the editorial supervision of 
Prof. Staley of the Cass School of Applied 
Science. Prof. Carhart, who fills the chair of 
Civil Engineering in the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, and his publishers (Ginn & Co.) 
seem to have thought that there was still room 
for another work at least in the department of 
‘* Plane Surveying.” Certainly neither author 
nor publishers have spared any pains to pro- 
duce a book worthy of the patronage of the 
profession. We notice two new features in the 
work. F. H. Robinson, C.E., formerly a col- 
league of Prof. Carhart, and now City En- 
gineer of Wilmington, Del., contributes a chap- 
ter on city surveying. Chief-Justice Cooley of 
Michigan treats of the “ Judicial Functions of 
Surveyors,” ina chapter of great interest not 
only to the profession, but to the public at large. 
Justice Cooley, in very pleasant but very de- 
cided language, reminds surveyors that in sur- 
veying private property their duty is to find 
the old metes and bounds, not to establish new 
ones ; and though a modern surveyor with his 
more refined methods may be able to demon- 
strate that an old surveyor a half century 
ago was considerably ‘‘ out” in his courses and 
distances, yet, in a court of law, long and 
peaceful acquiescence is worth a great deal 
more than refined calculation. We have sel- 
dom seen a scientific book of which the make- 
up was more pleasing to the eye, or which pro- 
mised to be more serviceable, 

Prof. Kalogeras of Athens has just published 
(1887), for the first time, the Commentary of 
the Greek Father Euthymius Zigabenus (or 
Zygadenus), who died about A. D. 1118, on the 
Epistles. We have long bad his valuable work 
on the Gospels, a copious but less helpful com- 
mentary on the Psalms, and some dogmatic 
and controversial works. The new publication, 
making 1,350 octavo pages, is a quite impor- 
tant addition, giving commentary upon ail 
the Epistles of Paul and upon the seven Gene- 
ral Epistles. 
character as that on the Gospels, being largely 
founded on Chrysostom and his school, whose 
views are tersely and in general clearly stated, 
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The most frequent subjects of the dramatic 
literature of the sixteenth century are the 
stories of Susanna, the Prodigal Son, and 
Joseph. Alexander von Weilen, in ‘Der 
Aegyptische Joseph im Drama des xvi. Jahr 
hunderts,’ records eight Latin and nineteen 
German plays, composed from 1554 to 1625, 
that are occupied with the legend of Joseph, 
Crocus, the Dutch Jesuit, published a play in 
1536, which served in a measure as a model to 
the principal religious play writers of this 
period, the Alsatian Gart, Macropedius, and 
Voidius. The piece by Gart has within a short 
time been edited by Erich Schmidt. One 
curious play mentioned by Weilen has for title 
** Josephine vendu (sic) par ses sceurs.” 

From the Permanent Secretary of the Ameri 
ean Association for the Advancement of Sei 
ence at Salem, Mass., we have the customary 
annual volume of Proceedings, recording the 
thirty-sixth meeting last August in this city 
The address of Prof. E. 8S. Morse, the retiring 
President, is given in full, while the various 
papers read are usually summarized or simply 
indicated by title. There is a full list of all the 
meetings held by this peripatetic Association 
since September 20, 1848, and by its forerunner, 
the American Association of Geologists and 
Naturalists. 

Mr. Sidney 8. Rider does a good service 
in his (Providence) Book Notes for April 
28, by tracing the history of the suffrage in 
Rhode Island down to the recent revolutionary 
Constitutional Amendment. He points out 
that the qualification of the possession of rata 
ble property proceeded fnom the King of Eng 
land and not from the Colonial General Assem 
bly; that it was retained in Dorr’s People’s 
Charter of 1542, and is now retained when 
the object of the vote is to impose a tax or 
for the expenditure of money. Mr. Rider 
prints side by side the new amendment and 
the corresponding sections from Dorr, and 
gives some curious facts concerning the lat- 
ter’s rough draft, now in the editor's posses 
sion. The adoption of the more liberal 
As illus 
trating the fraudulent voting engendered by 
the old restrictions on suffrage, Mr. Rider tells 
of the practice, on the part of political lead 
ers, of dividing lots of land into pieces, and 
giving recorded deeds for them at each elec- 
tion to voters who used the deeds at the polls 
and immediately returned them for cancella- 
tion, 

Some interesting tables, comparing the wages 
paid in France for certain classes of Ia 
bor in 1853 with those paid in 184, are 
given in the Rerve Scientifique for April 
7. In the whole country, exclusive of 
Paris, the wages ‘‘ pour la petite industrie ” 
have increased from 1 fr. 8? to 3 fr. 17, or an 
increase of nearly 66 per cent. ; the wages of the 
women being about half that of the men. In 
Paris, for the same class of labor, 3 fr. 81 was 
paid in 1855, against 5 fr. 84 in 1554 for men, 


amendment is the avenging of Dorr. 


| 2 fr. 12 at the former period and 2 fr. 90 at the 


The work is of much the same } 


but giving also a good deal that appears to be | 


original. The editor has laid the whole world 
of New Testament interpreters under obliga- 
tions by issuing this carefully and clearly 
printed publication. Along with many hono- 


rary offices, as Archbishop, Professor of The- | 
ology in the University of Athens, etc., his | 


chief task is to be tutor to the Greek Prince 
Constantine, to whom he addresses (in Greek) 
a copious and amusingly eulogistic dedication. 


latter for women—an increase of 53 and 87 per 
cent. respectively. The wages ** pour la grande 
industrie ” can only be compared for four years 
and the changes have been slight. Women’s 
wages in these classes have fallen in Paris from 
2 fr. 67 to 2 fr. 58, but in the country they have 


risen from 1 fr. 76 to 1 fr, 79. The wages of 


| engineers (‘‘ouvriers chargés de la marche 


| des moteurs”) in Paris have increased from 


> fF, Gf tod &, 71; 
o fr. 06 to 4 fr. O4. 
The principal article in the Scoftish Geo- 


in the departments from 


graphical Magazine for April is Mr. J, Y. Bu- 


chanan’s account of his explorations in the Gulf 
of Guinea. The article is illustrated by dia- 
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grams and numerous tables showing the t 
perature of the water at different depths. The 
discussion of the Welle-Makua problem is con 
tinued by Mr. J. T. Wills. According to the 
Mouvement Géographiq se, this question has 
been finally settled by Capt. Van Géle, an of 
ficer of the Congo Free State, who professes to 
have traced the Mobangi or Ubangi to a point 
where he was able to prove its identity with 
the Welle-Makua of Schweinfurth and Junker 
This report, however, needs contirmation 

The April Proceedings of the Royal Geo 
graphical Society opens with a description of a 
‘Journey into the interior of Labrador’ by 
Mr. R. F. Holme. Not only has this country 
never been explored, but very few white men 
have ever crossed it in either direction. Mr 
Holme himself was unable to get more than 150 
miles from the coast, on account of the failure 
of his provisions. The interior presents a sharp 
contrast to the coast both in appearance and 
climate. The barren, cold region of the sea- 
board ceases about twelve miles from the 
water, and a luxuriant forest growth begins, 
which extends over the whole country ** with 
the exception of a few spots, chiefly towards 
the north, called * barrens,’ ” which are the hom: 
of vast herds of cariboo. The inhabitants, ex- 
clusive of a few Europeans, are Esquimaux,who 
live entirely on the coast, and the Cree Indians, 
who inhabit the forests. These latter are prob 
ably the nearest approach to the original 
North American red man now existing, as 
they have little intercourse with the whites 
and are protected from the demoralization of 
drunkenness by stringent prohibitory liquor 
laws. In the summer about 30,000 fishermen 
are to be found on these coasts. Mr. Holme 
expresses deep regret at being obliged to turn 
back when within fifty miles of the Grand 
Falls, which he believes ‘* in some respects to 
be the most stupendous falls in the world.’ 


The centre of Labrador is a plateau estimated 


to be nearly 2,500 feet above the sea level, and 
the waters of a chain of lakes fall, it is 


jectured, the greater part of this height at a 
single leap. They have been seen, and that 
many years ago, by only two white men. 

The Chinese Government is making strenuous 
exertions to promote tree culture, both with 
the hope of preventing droughts and the disas- 
trous floods, and to check the wanton destruc- 
tion of trees by which once fertile tracts are 
made barren. A proclamation has been issued 
in the Province of Chi-li, in which Peking is 
situated, giving ‘** eight directions for tree plan- 
tation,” in which are minute instructions as to 
the choice of trees and the methods of planting, 
and ‘‘ten benefits to be derived from the 





—from the sale of timber and fruits, 
crease of the rainfall, the purification of the 
atmosphere, etc., and the furnishing of shade t 


travellers and families, 


—Since English poets left off the habit of 
writing occasional Latin verses, there has been 
no instance of such highly artificial work as the 
character of Pope contributed by Austin Dobson 
to the current Scrilner’s. The lines are 
clever imitation superficially ; butif one thinks 
what Pope would have been capable of, with 
such a man to dissect as he himself was, Mr 
Dobson’s amiable epigrams grow vapid. Of 
course he does not mean to write in Pope's 
spirit, but with his manner—so much is to be 
said ; yet this is a weak defence. How easy it 
is to write in Pope’s manner, the poetasters 
who imitated him attest; and really, if o1 
disregards the antiquated printing of these 
lines, and looks at them without dashes and 
italics and capitals, they are not much to be 


preferred to those perishable couplets a hun- 


Nation. 
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ground for the same but hopes that casting 
much Dirt some might stick to work his ends 
against us.” Rousby went back and was mur- 
dered by Col. George Talbot. A sample of the 
fetters of the Navigation Acts is given on page 
417. A good deal of light is thrown upon Clai- 
borne’s trading venture and settlement on the 
contested Isle of Kent, and upon Capt. Josias 
Fendall’s sedition trial; much, too, on the early 
boundary dispute with William Penn. In con- 
nection with depositions favorable to Claiborne, 
we meet with the name of William Blizard; 
and still odder is that of Alexander D’hynoy- 
ossa, who so far forgot his lineage as to stab 
‘with a knife Mr. Wells in the belly.” His- 
toric is the name of Michael Taney, gent., in 
1687 high sheriff of Calvert County. As he is 
indexed by the editors for page 502, we con- 
clude that the ‘t Nich. Taney ” of Calvert Coun- 
ty therein mentioned is a typographical or 
clerical error for Michael. We read in 1681 
of ‘‘ Clark of the Councill John Llewellin (who 
writes shorthand),” and the Fendall trial isa 
good example of reporting, whoever did it. 
The antiquarian humor of this volume is not 
great, but here and there one smiles at a turn 
of expression like this: *‘ They said they would 
be att Palmers Island by that tyme corne was 
halfe legg high”; or this, of a ship surveyed 
for seaworthiness, and found to have ‘ suffer- 
ed much wrong by the worms of this Country 
both in the Keele,” ete. 


—Among recent American contributions to 
the promotion of historical study, the ‘ Briet 
institutes of General History,’ by Prof. E. B. 
Andrews of Brown University, deserves espe- 
cial commendation (Boston: Silver, Rogers & 
Co.). It is not a text-book in the common 
sense of the term, but rather a handbook for 
the teacher or somewhat advanced student. 
The plan is one that is more familiar to Ger- 
man than to American readers, The book con- 
sists of eleven chapters—one introductory, on 
the nature, science, and philosophy of history, 
and the ten following on as many periods or 
general topics; for example, the Old East, the 
Classical Period, the Medieval Roman Empire 
of the West, Renaissance and Reformation, 
Prussia and the New Empire. Each chapter is 
furnished with a very judiciously selected biblio- 
graphy, and each section of the chapters with 
special references to the best sources of infor- 
mation, These sections consist of text and 
notes. The text is somewhat similar in charac- 
ter to the German dictata, e. g., Droysen’s 
‘ Historik,’ or, in other words, to the main pro- 
positions of a lecture; the notes, on the other 
hand, comprise much valuable illustrative and 
statistical matter, such as exact dates, strength 
of military forces, summaries of noteworthy 
special investigations on contested points. A 
companion volume, which we have not seen, is 
devoted to English and American constitutional 
history. We feel no hesitation in warmly com- 
mending Prof. Andrews’s book to teachers and 
students. It bears on every page the stamp of 
careful research and vigorous thinking. 


—The new interest in the Scandinavian dis- 
covery of America has manifested itself in two 
characteristic books, which are at variance 
with, each other, while both are permeated 
with the most vagrant sort of an unhistori- 
cal spirit. That of Miss Marie A. Brown, 
which in the present issue bears her own im- 
print at Boston, and is called ‘ The Icelandic 
Discoverers of America,’ may be dismissed as 
the creation of an almost disordered mind, for 
in its captiousness it obscures the essential ele- 
ments of the whole question. The other, in its 
wealth of cartograpbical adornment and sump- 
tuousness of page, will carry the name of Eben 
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Norton Horsford, as the author of the ‘ Disco- 
very of America by Northmen,’ wherever these 
adventitious aids can find for it acceptance in 
the libraries of the world, as seeming to express 


the results of American scholarship. Unfor- 
tunately, the American scholar has nothing to 
do with this manifestation in his behalf. The 
question which is dealt with is not a very com- 
plex one. Did the Northmen, having passed 
from Scandinavia to Iceland, thence to Green- 
land, hesitate to push their adventurous vessels 
further, and did they accordingly cross Davis’s 
Straits, and pass on down the coasts of North 
America ? There is only an occasional dis- 
senter, among historical students, from the 
affirmative of this proposition; but when it 
comes to the identification of localities, to 
determining where the Northmen picked 
grapes, where they beached a ship, where 
they built a booth, and where they buried a 
companion, the trained student, accustomed 
to deal with historical evidence, finds the de- 
tails of the sagas too susceptible of a varied 
interpretation to feel any confidence in decisive 
judgment. It is those who make no hesitation 
at perversion, and ignore everything that 
does not serve their purpose, who find clearness 
in obscurity, and decisiveness everywhere. It 
historical problems are to be settled thus, there 
is no need of training the judgment. Every 
historical subject, in some stage of its pro- 
gress through the ages, passes similar ordeals. 
Searchers of historical libraries find here and 
there on their shelves not a few of just such 
over-confident determinations. Such questions 
as the Northwestern Passage and the Straits 
of Anian have always invited this audacious 
kind of inquiry. Then as now there were over- 
confident views, and the spending of money in 
quarto editions, The resulting books are more 
significant at present in the study of psychology 
than in the elucidation of the problem to which 
they were addressed. 


—Maemillan & Co, send us two new elemen- 
tary text-books on Physics. The one, * Out- 
lines of Natural Philosophy for Schools and 
General Readers,’ is by Prof. Everett of Queen’s 
College, Belfast, the author of the work on 
‘Units and Physical Constants,’ which was 
first published by the Physical Society of Lon- 
don, and which is indispensable to every teach- 
er of physics. Everything from the pen of so 
distinguished a physicist as Prof. Everett is 
worthy of respectful consideration; but asa 
text-book for beginners, we think some of our 
American works are superior to the ‘ Outlines,’ 
and as a general reading-book we should pre- 
fer the elementary treatise of the late Prof. 
Stewart. The book is very handsomely got up, 
contains more than two hundred illustrations, 
and contains no mathematical formule what- 
ever. The other book is the first volume of an 
abridgment of the ‘Practical Physics’ of 
Stewart and Gee made by the authors. The 
first two volumes of the latter work were re- 
cently reviewed in our columns, and nearly 
everything said in that review is applicable to 
the present volume, which, in an abridged and 
condensed form, covers the same ground, viz., 
the processes of physical measurement and ex- 
periments in electricity and magnetism. 
Teachers in such educational institutions as 
possess the necessary apparatus will find here a 
course of experiments probably quite as exten- 
sive as they will desire. There are two or 
three interesting points about the book. The 
frontispiece consists of two parallel scales in 
close proximity, so that they are easily com- 
parable, the one inches and their subdivisions 
in halves, quarters, and eighths, the other 
centimetres and their subdivisions in millime- 
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tres. As paper contracts slightly with age, 
such scales cannot be depended upon for abso- 
lute accuracy, but when, as in this case, they 
are both printed on the same leaf, their rela- 
tions to each other remain the same, and their 
utility for purposes of comparison remains un- 
affected by the contraction. Another very in- 
teresting point is the representation, by three 
full-page plates, of the ground plan and fix 

tures of the pbysical laboratories of three of 
the principal English schools, the Manchester 
and the Hulme grammar schools, and the Blair- 
lodge school at Polmont. These are accom- 
panied by the necessary explanations, and 
should be of service to such institutions in this 
country as are so fortunate as to possess the 
means of adding a laboratory to their other 
aids toinstruction. A third point is a “ Price 
List of Apparatus and Materials” for fitting up 
alaboratory. The prices in England are, of 
course, of little use as guides in this country, 
but the list of articles is of interest to every 
one engaged in making physical experiments. 


THE WAGNER-LISZT CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


Briefwechsel zwischen Wagner und Liszt, 
1841-1861. 2 vols. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hartel. 1887. 

It has long been known that Wagner's most in- 

timate and influential friend, before the King 

of Bavaria extended his patronage to him, was 

Franz Liszt; but it remained for the publica- 

tion of the private correspondence between the 

two composers to reveal the full significance of 

Liszt’s services. Without King Ludwig the 

Bayreuth Festival could never have been given; 

but without Liszt’s material assistance and 

spiritual encouragement it is doubtful if the 

Nibelung Trilogy would ever have been com- 

posed, It would be impossible to find, even in 

the ancient classical era of friendship, an exam- 
ple of more absolute and ardent devotion 
than in the attachment between Wagner 
and Liszt. Wagner himself compares it 
to the intimacy of Goethe and Schiller, in 

a letter dated 1856: ‘‘I have found much to 

edify me in the Goethe-Schiller correspondence ; 

it put me in mind of our own relations, and 
suggested the precious results which might 
spring from them under more favorable condi- 
tions.” It cannot be said that this correspond- 
ence is of such varied interest as that of Schil- 
ler and Goethe; but within its own sphere it is 
as fascinating and of as great biographic value 
as any collection of letters ever published. The 
letters are arranged according to their dates, 
each one being followed by its answer, although 
in not afew cases the answer is absent, having 
either been lost or suppressed by Wagner's 
widow, who is supposed to have edited the col- 
lection. It is not known whether another vo- 
lume is to follow. Material for such no doubt 
exists; for although there was a temporary es- 
trangement between the two great musicians, 
they subsequently became as intimate as ever. 

Wagner's letters are not only more nume- 
rous but much longer than Liszt’s, making up 
at least two-thirds of the two volumes. At 
first they are infrequent and formal ; but the 

‘* Honored sir” and ‘‘ Sie” are soon exchanged 

for the cordial ‘* Dearest friend” and ‘* Du” ; 

and finally. it becomes ‘‘ Dein deinster Liszt.” 

In 1849 Wagner wishes to thank Liszt for being 

the first conductor who had thought fit to pro- 

duce his ‘‘ Tannhauser,” after it had been ne- 
glected for four years following its first per- 
formance, This friendly deed, he adds, was 
the more agreeable to him because the intend- 
ant of the Dresden theatre had just conducted 
himself with such insulting insolence towards 








May 3, 1888] 
him that he had been on the point of giving up 
a position and an art which subjected him to 
such indignities. In reply, Liszt gives raptu 
rous expression to his admiration for 
all, count me 
devoted ad 


dispose ‘ 


lann 
biiuser,” and adds: ‘‘ Once for 
and 
and 
And never has a promise I 


among your most ardent 


mirers; depend upon me, if 


my services.” een 
more nobly kept. 
his letters on his personal annoyances and 


Liszt does not often dwell in 
drudgeries, but there is enough to show that 
his life was not such a bed of roses as it is com 
monly supposed to have been, and as it doubt 
less was while he celebrated his triumphs as a 
pianist in every European capital. But when 
he assumed the functions of an operatic con 
ductor and composer at Weimar, the 
troubles of public life did not spare him 

his income was hardly more than sufficient for 
himself Nevertheless, he 
always ready to extend a helping hand to Wag 


petty 
Even 
was 


and family. 


ner, who was constantly in want of money and 


had no one to appeal to but Liszt. Liszt gave 


him part of his own slender income, and exerted 
his influence in getting contributions from aris 
tocratic and other patrons of art 
Wagner has been censured for the persistency 
of his pecuniary appeals to Liszt; but there 
was really nothing else for him to do, except t 
give up composing, which Liszt would never 
have permitted him todo. The circumstances 
under which Wagner lived must be taken into 
account. He was a political exile from Ger 
many, Where alone he could have made a living 
by utilizing his accomplishments as a conduct 
or; and the Saxon authorities went so far in 
their persecution of him as to throw impedi 


His 


only source of income was from the sale of his 


ments in the way of his going even to Italy 
France as late as ten vears after his flight 


early works to various German opera-houses; 
but for these he received very small sums—twen 
and the 


as the Operas 


tat 


ty to thirty Louis d’or for each 
ti®mes did not amount to much, 


were but rarely performed at first. The very 
uncertainty of this source of income tormented 
Wagner. It was, as he complained, too much 
like a lottery; and the constant worry as to 


he 


morrow for his wife and himself t 


should have anything to eat to 
ended to de 
stroy that mood of happy artistic exaltation in 


whether 


which alone he could compose. The work he 
was engaged in—the composing of the gigantic 
he 


It took years and 


Trilogy -was the most impractical thing 

vuld possibly hare done. 
vears to complete it, and after it was completed 
years and years would elapse before its per 
There 


indicates that 


Is 


it 


formance would yield any revenue 
a passage in letter 57 which 
was simply financial embarrassment that com 
Siegfried” in and 


being a 


IN] 


pelled himn to give up *‘ 


begin to compose ** Tristan,” which, 


separate work, could be more readily produced, 


ind might therefore put some money in his 
purse. Wagner's contemporaries can hardly feel 


proud when they read that while he 


posing “ Tristan” he wasat one time compelled 


inelnd 
nciud 


was com- 


» pawn his valuables, ing his watch, 


ind this ten years after his ‘* Rienzi” had been 
His frequent depression 


ed state 


his works, 


heard and admired 
f spirits in consequence of this wretct 
f affairs, and of the slow progress of 


miav be inferred from the fact that there are 


alf-a-dozen letters in which he declares bis in 
tentionto commit suicide. His one desire, he 
isists, is *‘to work, to write operas—that is 
he only thing I am good for”; and all he ask 
lof the world in return was money enough t 
lefray his household expenses: ** I-cannot liv 

ea dog, eannot make my bed straw 
sek pleasure in bad liquo l nuust ha 
appreciation if I am to succeed in the ardu 
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vens, such sums as I might earn in America 


ad 
presen 


[whence he h eived 


ought to 


res some offers], peo 





t to me, without asking in re 


doit 





anvthing 
1 which is th 


and 1 best thing I 


If these facts 


mn except what Iam n 
do.” 


borne in mind, Wagner's 


Ww 


‘g 
st an 
are 
constant appeals for pecuniary aid appear 
their light. He 


managers and publishers would some de 


in 


pr per knew very well that 


ay reap 
fortunes from his operas: and there was, there 
fore, nothing Utopian or impertinent in his de 
mand that they 


enable him t 


should buy him a house and 


ire the leisure for creating the 


sect 


works that were to enrich them. There is no 


thing ** small 
but 


contemptible 


‘or contemptible in such an atti 
there l 


Hanslick 


is something very small 
Dr 


reviewers because of it to 


tude, an 


in the attempts of 
and other German 


besmirch Wagner's character. It was no one’s 


affair, anyway, but Liszt's, and Liszt was only 


too hi s 


ippy to do everything in his power for hi 


exiled friend, who was compelled, by the very 


nature of his profession, to do work from 
Which he could expect no immediate return 
Davison told me the other dav,” writes Liszt, 


‘that the profits of his recent Berlin season 


sufficed to buy a villa near Dresden. In com 


to 


le 
‘ich, besides the seven electorates am 
Had it not 


regular source of inc 


parison, vou ought by right to be ab buy 
all Zui 
lake, 


Liszt 


which 


t} 
tiie 





with your been for 
the 


ener had 


scores 
even 
Wa 
ts from his 
For 
produced 


one 


vrbie® 
the percentage on the re 
ope! would have been much 
Liszt not the 

‘ Tannhauser ” ** Lohen 
for the 
bom plaisiz 


cel} as 


smaller was only 

vd 

regard 
le 


and thereby paved 


tirst 


who al 


grin” with a conscientious 


: — 
Intentions seion 


he 


we 


compe ser's 


auteur,” as 


SaVs), 
wavy for tl 


but he 


rks at other opera-houses, 


wrote enthusiastic essays on them, and, 


in the absence of Wagner, made arrangements 
for having his operas produced in various 
cities. He was even willing to goto Berlin and 
superintend the rehearsals of ** Tannbaéuser’ 


but, owing to the stupidity of Intendant Hil 
| 


sep, his services were refuse Wagner fully 
realized the importance of Liszt’s services in 
these matters. *‘* Without you I should now be 
completely forgotten,” he wrote in 1851 

It was a terrible trial for Wagner not to be 
able to visit his friend and share in his labors 
in breaking ground for the new school. For 
elght years he heard none of his own operas, 


! 
the most pathetic lk ] 


and one of tters in this col 


lect 


would be 


nis one in which he asks Liszt whether it 
advisable f 


isable 
se and attend a perfor 


to me t 


ito come to Weimar 
“le 


r hi 


in disgu mance of 

















hengrin.” Liszt seriously advised him not t 
risk it; and all that remained therefore for 
Wagner was to take part in a musical festival in 
Sw rland {wl hhea ey] ted the directi 
merel is | nfessed to Liszt. in order to get 
in Opportunity to } least a few fragments 
from ‘* Lohengrin 1other letter he m 
plains that the inability to hear his own operas 
acted as a per his creativ im} ilses 
and made it difficult for | t ntinue 
at work. One of the lef services of Liszt 
lay in this, that he sustained his friend's flag 
cing ts bv isioOnal Messages of un 
I imiration, and bv plaving from Wag 
ner’s scores the few isions when he was 
to visit hi: Wagner had little execution 
as pianist, and it was therefore always a feast 
to him to have Liszt play his scores in his own 
way. Thus, in 18%, he writes re 
the ‘‘ Walkure ‘The completion of 
this work (the most tragic I have ever com 
st v require much la and I must 
“ce t re > I ba 4 ~ > aes f c LasUbLg 


impressions for the ebergies I have 


( 


expended. 


work of creating a new world.” ‘ Great hea In this you alone 




















. . 
OY 
an hel} ‘ f 
going through this work, ‘ . 
only compensation IT exp. 
am quite unable to do anvtl 
piano in such a way ast 
it And in July “O. he w 
Frat I have a \ 
ret f \\V 
ell her that i Vis 
times, and that vou s 
than my ited 
thousand les; Say it sa 
for her to hay in Erar Pia 
In short, don't retlect at 
to work wit! spired ‘ 
to give m is A pres lw 
credit, with a ya , 
In the next “ ‘ \ 
to get the Erard I M 
mea grand at on lw 
it every year N 
whe ‘ It was 
hear some his it 
yood pian 
to hin 
No les \ ‘ t \ 
playing his scores, Liszt ga 
miring remarks $ . sw 
he seasoned many of tis \ 
xr a he writes | 
from beginning t M 
have presse! tears { 
eight vears ‘ 
deeply tl ‘ . att 
W he 1 ] 
proud of my Y 
artist as Vou 
With * Lol y ‘ 
to an end I s] < 
there is t Liszt wast . 
privileg f sewing t s 
and to} . . 
Was accor t 
“ Walkir i st . 
thank vou arest 
the s s of R R \ 
They exert 
ness f t! 
irresistibly a $s 8 s 
he writes ‘ \ 
a heay v 4 . s s 
All tl ‘ \ 
Christmas trees a with g sa 
lovelv pres Ss. Ca tex 
as lal lerived f \ sta 
Away with all cares a ft 
TD Wworid tie ss t 4 
ind flare uj ithusiast \ i 
ing magi What a i vealth 











have been Vv yt sw \ 
and sed this w lerf " 

Such rapturous express sa \ 

jer of the dav, t that vrot 
most forty vears ago s! wstha : - was 
greate gh to appreciate Way ‘ 
fore his creat s hady sent t ‘ nh 
their engaging instru tal ga \ Liszt 
had t wrage to repea hese raptu . 
pinions in his published essay vl bw he 
greativ quickened the growtl f Wagner's 
popularity The effect which his essay on 
Lohengrin ” bad on Wagner is illustrated in 
this remarkable extract ‘I 

** It is difficult to describe to you the imy 
sion which at this particular moment your 
est act of friendship has made on me 1} 
again become cold and suspicious reya Z 
myself, and the thought of undertaking a new 
work of art aroused in me hardly anything but 
derisive contempt. The artistic misery far and 
near isso great, mv spirits so depressed, that 


ust now the only thing | tel el int eh 
at myself when | thought, for ins 
execution of my ‘5 


» 


iegiried,’ aud this wood | 
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transferred to all my work. A _ few days 
ago I turned the leaves of my ‘ Lohengrin’ 
score; it inspired in me positive disgust, and 
my occasional outbursts of laughter were not 
of an encouraging nature. Now once more 
you approached me, and impressed, delighted, 
and inspired me to such enthusiasm that I was 
dissolved in tears, and suddenly felt again that 
there is no pleasure more voluptuous than that 
of being an artist and creating works of art. 
It is indescribable, the effect you have produced 
on me,” 


————$ SS —— 


After reading Liszt’s appreciative essay on 
the ‘* Flying Dutchman,” Wagner writes (1854): 


‘““Who has understood me? You—and no 
one else! and who now understands you? J, 
and no oneelse! Be assured of that.” And 


this brings us to the other side of the question. 
Did Wagner reciprocate Liszt’s admiration of 
hismusic ? An attempt has been made to show 
that he did But if his essay on Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poems did not suftice to contradict 
this notion, the present letters would complete- 
Thus, on p. 128, vol. ii., we read : 


not, 


ly refute it. 


“Inthe month of May, so abominable for 
me, | have not been able to do more than 
look through your six scores with dimmed 


vision; but even thus I received the electric 
shock which the great produces on us, and 
one thing | know, that you are a wonderful 
man, to whom I can in no respect find a paral- 
lel in art and life. So great an impression did 
your conceptions and the general outlines of 
your execution make on me that I was eager to 
see more from you at once—the three other 
numbers, ‘ Faust’ and ‘ Dante.’” 


On the next page is a most remarkable analy- 
sis of Liszt’s musical individuality, which is 
too long to quote, but which ends with this 
sentence: ‘‘So your orchestral compositions 
may be regarded as a monumental embodi- 
ment of your personal art, and herein they are 
so new and incomparable that the critics will 
require a long time to find out what to make of 
them.” Ina postscript he adds : 


‘** But how terribly beautiful your ‘ Mazeppa’ 
is: | was quite out of breath when I had read 
it through the first time! I felt sorry, too, for 
the poor horse ; how terrible is nature and the 
world!” Again: ‘* Every day I read one or 
the other of your scores, very much as I should 
read a poem, easily and without impediment. 
Then | teel every time asif | had dived into a 
crystalline depth, there to be alone by myself, 
leaving all the world behind, and living my 
own real life for an hour. Refreshed and in- 
vigorated, | then reappear on the surface, to 
long for your personal presence. Yes, my 
friend, you have the power! Du kannst es !? 
And once more: ‘* The sonata is beautiful be 
yond all conception; grand, lovely, deep, and 
noble—sublime like yourself. I am most pro- 
foundly moved by it, and all my London misére 
is forgotten,” 


It is by no means as well known as it should 
be that Liszt was one of the most brilliant men 
of letters of his time, His musical essays,which 
have only recently been collected into a com- 
plete editicn, contain a marvellous wealth of 
ideas and suggestions, and display a most 
exuberant imagination and mastery of style. 
Moreover, hardly any writer on music had like 
himself what is considered the highest critical 
gift-—-the art of reproducing the emotions of 
To this Wag- 
ner alludes in one of his letters (i, 166): ‘* Your 


the art work discussed by him. 


style must be incomprehensible to one who does 
not understand music; but the way in which 
you can reproduce in apt words the self-same 
emotions which music alone can excite in us, 
fills with delight every one who has had those 
feelings, but could tind no words for them !” 


” 


The perusal of Liszt's essay on ‘“* Tannhiuser 
awoke again in Wagner a wish which he had 


| greatest composers, but among the foremost 


The Wation. 


entirely new, bring about a great revolution.” 
Unfortunately, Liszt never followed this advice, 
yet posterity will rank him not only among the 


literary men of his time. 

We have noted a hundred other interesting 
passages in these letters, but our space is ex- 
Of special interest is Wagner's ac- 
in London and 
Paris, and of inestimable importance the di- 


hausted., 


count of his experiences 
rections he gave Liszt regarding the proper 
performance of ‘* Lohengrin,” ete.—directions 
which every conductor and singer should read. 
English readers will soon have an opportunity 
of perusing the Wagner-Liszt correspondence 
in a translation on which Dr. F. Hueffer is at 
work, 


AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN ENG- 
LAND. 


A History of Agriculture and Prices in Eng- 
land, from the year after the Oxford Parlia- 
ment to the Commencement of the Continen- 
tal War (1793). By James E. Thorold Rogers. 
Vols. V and VI (1588-1702). Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; New York: Macmillan. 1887. 

Ir is at once an easy and a pleasant task to 
bring to the notice of the reading public a new 
book from the pen of Professor Rogers. The 
reputation of the author as a careful investi- 
gator is so well established by what he has al- 
ready done, that either praise or criticism 
seems out of place on the part of one who re- 
views his writings; the reviewer, therefore, 
may content himself with a simple statement of 
what is to be found in these new volumes. 

But at the outset it may be well to say a word 
respecting the work as a whole, of which the 
two volumes lying before us form apart. It is 
now more than a quarter of a century since 
Professor Rogers began to collect data fora 
history of agriculture and prices in England. 
** Such labors as I have undertaken,” he says in 
the preface to his first volume, “ are essential 
-to that economical interpretation of history 
which, I venture on asserting, is as important 
an aid towards the comprehension of the past 
as the study of legal antiquities, of diplomatic 
intrigues, or of military campaigns.” The 
work when completed will comprise eight vo- 
lumes, and present an authoritative history of 
English prices from 1259 to 1793. Why, it may 
be asked, should the investigation be arrested 
with the year 1793 7 That, we reply, is the date 
at which the monumental work of Thomas 
Tooke begins, which, together with the two vo- 
lumes added by Mr. Newmarch, brings the his- 
tory of prices down to 1856. We may in this 
manner come to appreciate the importance and 
scope of Professor Rogers’s work. The eco- 
nomic literature of no other people contains a 
complete history of prices from the thirteenth 
eentury to the present time, and, according to 
our author, ‘‘ there is no European country, ex- 
cept England, the archives of which could sup- 
ply satisfactory evidences of prices.” It is im- 
possible, in these days when economic study is 
turning largely in the direction of economic 
history, to overestimate the importance of so 
complete a record of prices covering six centu- 
ries of time. 

The fifth and sixth volumes of this work, 
which have just appeared, trace the industrial 
development of England from the middle of 
Elizabeth's reign to the beginning of the reign 
of Queen Anne. This is perhaps the most im- 





previously expressed, that Liszt might compose 
for “You 
have all the endowments, as well as any one! 
Write your poems in French or Italian; in that 
very sphere you cannot but create something 


poems his Own tmusical purposes; 


portant period in the growth of the English 
nation—at least no period has received greater 
attention at the hands of historians. And yet, 
notwithstanding all that has been written, the 
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seventeenth century have never been adequate- 
ly portrayed. Nor can we say that this is ac- 
complished by Professor Rogers. He has not 
attempted to give a picture of English indus- 
trial life, but rather to supply the material 
from which such a picture may be drawn, 
There is little of interest in the mass of facts 
presented in these volumes, except for the stu- 
dent who sees how they fit into the develop- 
ment of the English people; but for such 
one the labor of reading becomes the source of 
keen intellectual enjoyment. According to 
our author, there are seven classes of important 


a 


economic events which make their appearance 
during the one hundred and twenty years co- 
vered by his investigation; and we may per- 
haps most perfectly get at the spirit and aim of 
his work if we notice these events one after the 
other as he himself has presented them. 

The first and most obvious of the events in 
question is the effect which the influx of the 
precious metals from the New World had on 
prices. There is no period, says our author, 
which throws more light on the general theory 
of prices than the one considered in these vo- 
lumes. To a certain extent this is true of all 
Europe, but England shows in a peculiar man- 
ner the relation existing between industries 
and an increasing circulating medium; for it 
must be remembered that she possessed no gold- 
bearing in 
obliged to secure her quota of gold and silver 
It was 
through the avenue of trade, and not by direct 
importation, that money came into England, 


colonies, and was consequence 


by means of trade with other countries. 


and it was through trade, also, and not (as in 
the case of Spain) by means of military dis- 
bursements, that the money imported was put 
into circulation. On this account England pre- 
sents an especially fruitful field for the study 
of the influence of money on industries. 

There is, in this connection, also another fact 
of interest to the economist, which, though not 
stated by our author, is yet illustrated by the 
figures he presents. The student of history finds 
it necessary to explain why England in the 
seventeenth century developed ner industries 
more rapidly than any other of the nations of 
Europe. There are, of course, Many causes 
which worked in this direction, but one factor 
of great importance seems to have been over- 
looked. As we have said, England had no 
gold-bearing colonies. 
of regret on the part of the English people, and 
for the time it did place them at a disadvan- 
tage when compared with Spain. And yet this 
fact, so deeply deplored, Was more potent in 
the development England's commercial 
greatness than any other one fact which may 
be mentioned. Since England could not obtain 
the precious metals directly, she was obliged to 
obtain them indirectly by building up her 
home industries. But this is not the most sig- 
nificant feature of the situation. During the 
seventeenth century English merchants had a 
continual incentive to extend their operations. 
The market in which their goods were sold was 
directly influenced by the gold imported from 
the mines; while the home market in which 
their goods were bought could only be affected 
by the gold which the merchants brought home 
as the result of successful trade. On this ac 
count, prices on the English market were al- 
waysa step behind prices on the markets of 
Europe where English goods were taken, There 
was thus an incentive offered for the constant 


This was the occasion 


of 


expansion of commerce and industry. 

The second fact of interest to industrial his- 
tory pertains to the rents on arable 
laud. It will be remembered that, by the mid- 


rise of 





industrial forces which gave character to the 


dle of the sixteenth century, customary rentals 
of feudal times had ceased to exert a control- 
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ling influence; and our author tells us that 
‘‘very early in the seventeenth century the 


of land had 


nine-fold over the old rent, and in m 


arable generally increased 


rent 


even twenty-five fold over customary 


an earlier period.” This remarkable rise 


rent is traceable to two causes, 
agricultural pri 


price of duce pern 





ers to pay higher money rents, while the gene 

ral improvement in methods of farming mad: 
it possible for them to give a larger proportion 
of their produce to the landlords 
however, till the eighteenth century that agr 


It was not, 
decided and 
independent influence on rentals. But 
to conclude that 


cultural improvements exerted a 
we are 


agricul 


not on this account 


ture in the seventeenth century was at a low 


stage. From the accounts given of it by con 


temporary writers, we learn that it was va- 


ried and productive. The principal auth 


, } 


upon Which Professor Rogers relies for infor 
agriculture are Norden, 
Platts, Hartlib 


We are a little surprised that he makes 


mation respecting 


Markham, Vaughn, and Wot 
lide. 
no mention of ‘ Best’s Farming Book,’ published 
by the Surtees Society, which is a inte 


in Yorkshire 
It certainly contains some facts whic 


roost 
resting account of rural economy 
in 1641. 
our author has not revealed, though perhaps 
none necessary to the end which he has in 
view. 

in detail of all 


brought out in these volumes which are perti 


We cannot speak the points 
nent to the development of English industrial 
society, and will therefore content ourselves 
with mentioning the next four without com 
Population increased rapidly despite 
The 


first were but 


nent. 
the epidemics which ravaged the towns, 
maritime adventures, which at 


‘little above the level of piracy,” developed 


into a well-regulated system of trade and com 
meree, Another interesting feature of this 
period is found in the mass of social legislation 


which a class 


people of Englan L. 


imposed 


government upon 
“Many of the consequen 





ces which are derived from this legislation, 
says Professor Rogers, * influence lis] 
cial and economical life at the present time 


and are inducing economical problems 
of no common greatness and difficult 
seventeenth century is the beginning of mode 
econamical history.” 
joint-stock principle in commerce 
factures is regarded as of sufficient in 
Among the most 


successful of the institutions established 


to warrant special mention. 


asserted, 


Bank of England, which, it is 
steadiness to the machinery of representative 
government from the day of its organization 
But 
dustrial history must centre in the new facts 


our chief interest 1 


a treatise upon in- 


which it discloses respecting the labor probl 
We cannot, of course, go very far in presenting 
the figures which show the movements in wages 
of laborers and the cost of living in the seven 
teenth century, but we can state in a word 
conclusions of the author, 
eal fact to which he calls our attention is °* 
success of the conspiracy, battled for more than 
two centuries, against English laborers This 
is indeed,” he remarks, ‘** the saddest part of the 
attempted in an earlier 


retrospect. I have 


volume, as in this, to narrate, not without i 





dignation perhaps, but with no scious 
fairness, the early history of the strif twee! 
employers and workmen, and the - 
ment of that crisis in the struggle during wl 





the laborer was hopelessly beater 
spiracy to which Professor Rogers refers 
sists in that legislation by 
deavored to curtail the freedom ot I Enyiis 


workman, while professing at the same time t 
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creeds are reserved for maturity. 


In this way all dogmatic doctrines and 
Although, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


in many respects, mystical in the aims it would | 
realize, and moulded in the spirit of a philoso- | 


phy which is no longer in the ascendant, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


work has most valuable suggestions for every | 


instructor of the young. Its historical value 
is considerable, but it can be only transitional 
in its influence. 

Rosmini’s work is more practical. It eudea- 
vors to develop methods more than ends, and 
this single fact brings him into closer contact 
with modern life. It is another step of removal 
from the view proposing purely intellectual 
ends in education, although tbere is no advo- 
cacy of anything like industrial training, ex- 
cept in the most general way. Rosmini was a 
contemporary of Froebel, but worked out his 
system in entire independence of that author. 
There are many points of resemblance between 
their methods, but one of essential difference 
between them which accrues to the favor of 
Froebel, in spite of his mysticism. Rosmini 
was @ Koman priest, and his work was sanc- 
tioned by his Church; Froebel was a product 
of Protestant theology and philosophy. This 
fact marks the between 
their views in regard to the matter of what 
they would teach children, especially in reli- 
gion. ‘‘Rosmini, as could not be otherwise, 
based the practical religious education of the 
child on instruction in the dogmas and formu- 
laries of the Church. Froebel, on the other 
hand, with a consistency impossible to his great 
contemporary, refused to depart in religious 
instruction from the fundamental principle of 
both, that children should never learn words 
representing ideas which their minds were in- 
capable of conceiving.” This is important to 
notice because it clearly defines a movement in 
modern thought of which even its own advo- 
cates do not realize the tendencies and conse- 
quences. That Rosmini did not remark it 
while consciously developing his system, can 
only be explained by the intellectual and poli- 
tical power of Papacy, which could so deter- 
mine and control a man’s opinions that they 
were very little exposed to revision. Certainly 
he did not realize that his whole method under- 
mined that of instruction by authority. He 
would begin the child’s education by using the 
simplest concrete objects to interest curiosity 
and to employ the child’s own experience for 
producing ideas and conviction, and then pro- 
ceed to the more intellectual and complex con- 
ceptions of knowledge as the child’s own spon- 
taneous development demands. This is the 
whole of his method in a nutshell, and it is un- 
questionably the correct one. But it 
a revolution in educational methods and mat- 
ter of which few are aware. Of course, it 
almost universally adopted in the schools, but 
not as a method of domestic education. When 
it is adopted everywhere, its effects will be seen. 
The book shows the influence of psychology in 
determining all methods of pedagogy, and 
moves towards the practical spirit of modein 
times in that it has no speculative problems to 
solve, and no special intellectual ends like those 
of philosophy to condition the mode of educa- 
tion it defends. 

The. last book under our notice, although a 
treatise on psychology, is of that kind which 
belongs to pedagogical work rather than to 
scientific and philosophic study. It has no 
merit whatever as science or philosophy, The 
manner in which it was written precluded all 
this. It is a kind of encyclopadia in little 
of all questions in speculation ; and such a 
compilation of opinions and quotations, with 


essential difference 


involves 


is 


the ost astonishing prolixity of analysis, bas | 
The attempt 


seldom been offered to educators, 
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is to bring the student into contact with all the 
problems of science, philosophy, and religion 
within the compass of a few hundred pages, as 
if he would never meet with another oppor- 
tunity to reflect upon them. From such a book 
the student can arise with no other eonception 
than that he has seen a great many things. 
There are no less than 223 quotations and refer- 
ences in 373 pages of print, nearly all of 
them quotations. The book states the views of, 
and quotes from, 140 different philosophers, 
and mentions about 30 others for the purposes 
of illustration. The analysis represents 460 
different topics, besides general headings. It 
will be evident from this that the work violates 
every principle of rational education which 
provides for mental discipline and the mastery 
of a few fundamental principles for guides in 
later development. Moreover, the smatter- 
ing given often relates to subjects which do 
not need to be approached by the student at 
all. For instance, what do we want to do with 
scholastic discussions of ‘‘ Nominalism,” ** Real- 
ism,” and ‘Conceptualism” in high schools, 
where this book will be used, and where, per- 


haps, the subject ought not to be taught / So 
also with ‘* Monism,” ‘‘ Pantheism,” ete. It 


would be better to omit psychology entirely 
than to teach itin this way. The work is hardly 
out of scholastic methods, and, both in respect 
to this and to its matter, it is the furthest remove 
from the practical tendency we have noted of 
all the books under our consideration. It is 
much more suited for sale than for pedagogy, 
although no wide-awake teacher will be de- 
ceived by it. 


The Campaign in Virginia, 1781, An exact 
reprint of six rare pamphlets on the Clinton- 
Cornwallis controversy, with unpublished 
MS. notes by Sir Henry Clinton. Edited 
by Benjamin Franklin Stevens. London: 
Henry Stevens & Son. 1888, In 2 vols., Svo. 

TuIs work is the most important contribution 

ever made on this particular part of our Revo- 

lutionary history, aud the fullest elucidation 
ever made from the British side of any cam- 
paign in the same war. Five of these tracts 
have been known to students before ; but the 
last of the series, not earlier recognized, is now 
added to them, as well as very numerous notes 
made by Clinton on the margins of all of them. 

These annotated copies were sold a few years 

since, when Clinton’s library came upon the 

market in London, and were bought for the 

Department of State in Washington. The 

tracts gave the illustrative correspondence of 

the principal actors, but not in full, and all 
these letters (extended so as to be full tran- 
scripts of the originals, which were sought in 
their repositories) are now grouped together 
after tbe tracts. To these are added elucida- 
tory extracts from the Lords’ journals, the pre- 
face of the French version of some of the corre- 
spondence, and a list of about 3,500 other docu- 
ments illustrating the relations of Clinton and 

Cornwallis at this time, with memoranda of 

their depositories and of the places where they 

are printed. 

The new material consists mainly of the com- 
ments and corrections of Clinton, which are 
added to the texts; and the chief editorial 
function has been to collate the texts and these 
notes—for Clinton duplicated them several 
times—and mark the variations. This has been 
done with a precision almost unprecedented in 
similar work, and one has a feeling that the at- 
tending references are almost overdone, for it 
is not discoverable that any considerable part 
of this conscientious labor has really added to 
the scope of the work by placing many essen: 
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tial variations in conjunction. It will pass, 
however, for a sample of extreme caution and 
precision, which puts these two volumes at 
once into a category of editing almost unique 
in such material, and such as is usually confined 
to textual variation in philological matters 
where an importance clings to minute differ- 
ences. Mr. Stevens in an introduction gives 
all necessary preparatory information; and he 
closes the book with an index equally minute, 
and which he makes also the vehicle of biogra 
phical information. The defect of the book as 
a monographie treatment of the campaign is 
the unavoidable one of the absence of all later 
corresponding comment by Cornwallis, so that 
Clinton has an unfair advantage in stating his 
case. 

Such is the book as a contribution to histori- 
cal literature; but most American historical 
scholars will regard it as an earnest of the kind 
of labor to be expected upon the work of index- 
ing or printing the mass of European docu- 
ments, illustrating our history from 1765 to 
1783, and especially elucidating the Peace of 
Paris, which Mr. Stevens has been for many 
years collecting from the private and public 
European archives, and which he has been ask- 
ing the American Government for several years 
past to accept at a price and to publish. If the 
present book isa fair sample of the editorial 
care which has been bestowed upon this other 
garnered material—and one would judge it to 
be necessarily so--the historical scholar may 
feel satistied that the larger work will be edited 
by Mr. Stevens with a precision that will an- 
swer, and perhaps more than answer, any his- 
torical inquirer. Painstaking in this way is 
costly, however, and may perhaps swell the 
charge to an extent that will block the hoped- 
for undertaking. It is a question if in non-es- 
sentials it is worth while to pursue such a mi- 
nute collation, although the method is probably 
the best way of establishing a conviction of 
trustworthiness. The student would certainly 
rather have the papers with reasonable preci- 
sion than fail because of such a burden of nice- 
ty to get them at all. It seems a pity that so 
much material as Mr. Stevens has gathered 
should not in some way be made available to 
our historical workers, and that with expedi 
tion. 


Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland, 1106-1188, 
By Francis P. Barnard, M.A. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

WE have already made mention of this ad- 

mirable little book in connection with the 

series of primers called ‘‘ English History 
from Contemporary Writers.” In it are 
brought together translations of all the 
main extracts from contemporary or supposed 
contemporary writers or annalists, British and 

Irish, relating to Strongbow’s invasion of Ire- 

land; and we find appendices—the descendants 

of Nesta, list of the adventurers who joined 

Strongbow, the Irish and Norse chieftains who 

appear during the war, notes on the life of Gi- 

raldus, and otber information—invaluable to 
the students. We regret that, as in some other 
books of a like character lately published, the 
illustrations do not come up to the letterpress. 

Where so much care and expense has other- 

wise been gone to to produce a standard educa- 

tional work, it is shortsighted policy not to 

spend a few more dollars upon the woodcuts, 
We have seldom had brought before us with 

more painful vividness the incidents of the 

Anglo-Norman invasiow of Treland (conquest 

there was not for 400 vears later), We see in 


: 
all their nakedness the rapacity of the invad 


ers, the weakness and divisions of the natives, 
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oration in flat tones than that of the en- 


Twacht 


i de 
veloping quality of atmosphere. M1 


ian exhibits other landscape studies also, one 
* Church at Arques,” 


bit of delicate color and 
+ No. 75, by 


of which in particular, 
bt, is a charming 


light and air ‘Evening 


H Bolton Jones, a small picture of a winter 
landscape tender in color and delightful in 
ontiment Foggy evoninemuade™ a id, 
by Francis ©. Jones. a delicately toned and 
truthfully observed effect of misty atmosphere; 


Landseape,” No 13, by C. H. Eaton, a 


handsome composition, with large masses of 
and e¢ffe notes of 

Landscape—Cape Ann,” No, 
\. Platt, a cleverly painted piece of plain and 
sky, with ‘* Late Afternoon,” 
Bruce Crane ; ** November Gloom, 
y J. Francis Murphy: ** The ped Oak,” 
by Walter Palmer: and ** Spring,” No.6 


by Edward Gay—are all works by well 


lark foliage tive color: 


"2, by Charles 
floating louds : 


Ni 1, by 


known 
painters of landscape. With these are pictures 
leserving of mention by Butler einige R, A. 
Lichelberger, C. W. Eaton, F. W. Kost, Charles 
Melville Dewey, K. I. Langdon, gence Hoeber, 
Middleton. ‘‘ Moonlight,” No. 7, 
Bogert, is good in effect and ex 


‘Evening in | ebleau 


ind Stanley 
by George H. 
‘ellent in tone. Fontain 
Forest,” No, 57, 


rior, with a sunset sky seen through the 
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York. 


By Elbridge S. Brooks.  Svo, fully illus 
trated, $1.50, 
This initial volume in the notable series of 


STATES should be 
New Yorker, but by 


THE STORY OF THE 
read not only by every 
Americal 
upon 


every 


Proceeding a somewhat novel plan 
of imparting historical information, it tells 
the story of the Empire State in pic- 
turesque, and entertaining narrative. It 
throws against a historical back 
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vivid 


strong 
ground the story of 
and the record of 
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their varying for 
State of 
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Nation. 








in spite of being somewhat blackish in 


is a strong 
which is ex- 


on rocky sea-coast, 


ceedingly realistic, but is without much quality 


of color, ** Inthe Fields,” No. 55, by B. R. Fitz, 
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back 
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the exhibition, and cer- 
that 


American 
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this picture, Mr. 
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ADELAIDE RISTORLI. 


STUDIES AND Mewotrs. An Autobiography, 
Famous Women Series.) One volume. Lome, 
Cloth. Price S1.00 


his is the eighteenth volume of this Series, and is 


referred to as follows by the Book muyer: 
Mme. Adelaide Ristori’s autobiograp , to be pub 
lished in the ‘Famous Women?’ Series pea to 


idea of asking a 
aphy fora ‘1 
Ristori 
may be supposed to be able 


attract attention The 
write an 


sort is rather droll; but Mme 


person to 


autohiog ‘famous’ series of any 
has reached an 
back 


some 


e when she to look 


ay 


upon the brilliant triumphs of her youth in 


and impersonal manner, *’ 
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Novels, 
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It is printed 
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type, 
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Harrison, whose reputation was first made in like 
manner, but whois perhaps best known in Ame 
the that beautiful pi 

ture of moonrise on the “La Crépuscule,’ 
Mr. Simmons has ventured out of the beaten 
and has set for himself a simpler but i: 
task in essaying t 


rica as painter of 


sea, 


track, 
more difficult 
evening 


some wavs a 
light on sea 


outsid 


paint an effect of early 


and shore with no element of interest 


of what may be found in the placid calm of n: 


ture. The composition of the “Bay of St 
ives” consists of a wice expanse of the waters 
of the bay inthe foreground, stretching away 
to a tongue of land which juts out from 


the rigut at the high horizon line near the to} 


of the picture, and a sky above witl 


through 
is neithe 


strip of 
which the 


too late for tl 


low-lying clouds, rising 
moon is peeping. It 
sun's light to be 
night, nor is it too e 
gvild the edge of the 

The effect is that of the pale violet hu 
In his treatme) 
Simmons 


entirely lost in the shadows o1 
arly for the moon’s rays t 

clouds with silvery bright 
ness, 
of the long summer twilight. 
of this simple but poetic motive, Mr 
all the 
and his picture is as truthful as it is artistic. | 


has brought to bear resources of his ar 


and such as cannot be w 
described in words, Its fuil charm can 


has seen it, and will prove most 


is a beautiful work, 
only | 
felt when one 


lasting when one has seen it again and again 
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Old 
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A concise CN] 
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Armenian, 


Old Greek, Latin, Umbrian-Samnitic. Old 
Irish, Gothic, Old High German, Lithuanian, 
and Old) Bulgarian Vol. tT.) Introduction 
and Phonology. Translated by Joseph 
Wright, Ph.D. Sve, cloth, $5.00 net 
ene Bru gmann’s book forms one of the Indis 
pensable t ols of every student of Indo-Germani 
Philology.’’ — G. M , Literar, Centralblatt, 3° 
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NOW READY 
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A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Languaz: 
with especial reference to English and Gei 
man. With a Preface by Prof. Francis A 
March. Parts land 2, 8vo, in paper, each, 
50 cents net. 

be a useful book, as well as 
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: F. A. Mare 
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thing | can to promote its success. 


Itseems to have been colle 
care, . .) .'--Mawr Miller. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Princetoniana: 


|} —kK. W. Emerson. \ Ry sitlann? Ww - \ 
" ri bLicliit ' 


know."'-—-Thomas Carlyle. sai rin . . . . 
Sein rare ome wwe or THE SPELL OF 


Charles and A. A. Hodge, with Class and Table 
Talk of Hodge the Younger. By a Scottish | 


Princetonian, the Rev. Charles A. Salmond, 
M.A., Rothesay. With portraits, ete. 
Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25. 

**A very interesting work. Phe agree- 

ableconversational style in which the briet 
moirs are written mukes this part of the work 
pleasant to read beyond the common run of sim 
lar memorials. The collection of jottings from 
the lectures and table talk of Dr. A. A. Hodge is 
valuable forthe racy vivacity and point of the 
various utterances, which have quite as much 
biographical as theological significance. —. 
Will be welcomed as an interesting memorial of 
two memorable men, and as a vivid sketch of 
the om: inner in which theology is taught at 
Princeton.’ Scotsman, 


Vocabulary of Philoso- 
phy. 


Psychological, Ethical, Metaphysieal ; with 
Quotations and References. By William 
Fleming, D.D., Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy, University of Glasgow. Fourth edi 
tion, revised and largely reconstructed by 
Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh 
Svo, cloth, $5. 


ry. . 
he Bastille. 

By Capt. the Hon. D. Bingham, author of ‘The 
Letters and Despatches of the First Napx 
leon.’ Illustrated with numerous portraits, 

» 


views, ete. vols., demy Svo, cloth, $8.00. 


GENERAL CONTENTS :—The Building of the 
Bastille—The Archives— Regulations—The Pri 
soners—The Governors—Charles V1.—Louis X1 

Henri 1V.—Maries de Medicis— Louis XIII 
The Fronde—Louis X1IV.—Richelieu — Closing 
Scenes—Louis X VI.—The Demolition, ete., ete. 


‘Readers will tind unfailing delig in Capt 
Bingham’s book, because, no matter Poi re the 
open it, they will be sure to light upon anew 
fact, or to find fresh light throw nupon familiar 
knowledge. . Capt singham has pro 
duced a substantial contribution to our know 
ledge of a very difficult, very fascinatinn. ind 
greatly — presented period of French his- 
tory. . James's Gazette. 


Life in the Confederate 
Army. 

Being the Observations and Experienoes of an 

Alien in the South during the American Civil 


War. By WILLIAM WATSON. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


Baedeker's © European 


Guide- Books. 


FULL SUPPLY OF LATEST EDITIONS just 
received. Illustrated with numerous maps, 


plans, panoramas, and views. 


*,.* The above hooks sent upon receipt of adve 


complete lists of Bohn'’s Libraries, will be mailed 


Spec ial Net Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 








The Nation. Vv 


* The rexpectable and sometimes ercelient trans TUST PUBLIS |) 
lationa of Bohn'’s Library have dome for Liter 
what radroads have done for internal intercourse 

*IT may say in regard to al) manner of ? 


Bohn's Publication Series ts the waefullest thin 


which every living worker in 

draws strength from the past has reason to be grate m wait rus 

ful. Professor Henry Morley \SN] | | \ | "| ) | | | 
** The publishers are maneng comstant additi - i . \ ° 
f an eminently acceptable character, to’ B ‘. 


Libraries.’ " Atheneum 


s ) VPUPFPIEL! 
Bolas Libraries. , 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, o—. Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek 
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RECENT ADDITIONS. 
VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS 
HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 


DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs. Newton ' 
Crosland and F. L. Slous. $1.40 
THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU,  Edlite 
by her great-grandson, Lord Wharnclitfe 
vith additions and corrections derived fron 
Original MSS., Llustrative Notes, and a : 
Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, ’ 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. #4 . 
A most conventent reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas's ad 
mirable edition.”’ ithencweum 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS Am Historica 
Novel. By Georg Ebers Translated \ 
Emma 8S. Buchheim, #1.40 
‘The translator's rendering is easy and elegant 
Yorning Post 
ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NA 
TIONS. An Inquiry inte the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted fr the Sixth E 
tion. With: an Introduction by Ernest Bel 
fort Bax. Two vols., #4 
SENECA (L saggy "one ON BENEFITS 
Addressed to .Ebuti Liberalis irans 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M A. $1.40 . nde 
‘ This is a fait le x of the * De Benet s* ir t ae 
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slate tas acade! ie En 1 ra t 
RANKE'S HISTOR Y OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by | 








A. Ashworth. #1.40 It ee, \1 
HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Translated CUE Ret 
by Francis Storr. #1 4). 
‘* Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.’ 4 ” 
GOETHE'S CORRESPONDE NCE WIT Flan 
TER. Sele _—_ Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M. A. $1.4 
THE STU DENT’ S HANDBOOK OF HISTO 
RICAL GEOLOGY By A. J. Jukes 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40 
PAUSANIAS'’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE a ; 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols Phe Seminary \ thod 
#4 
HOFFMANN’S TALES. = The Serapion Bret! - > 
ren. First Portion. Translated by Lieut 1 
Col. A. Ewing. $1.40 
HAUFF'’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik : 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart 7 
Translated by S. Mendel #1.4 ; ~ 
GOLDSMITH’'S WOR KS \ New Edition ex} : \ 
By J. W. M. Gibbs vols. 37 hoes 
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M ERE'S DRAMAT \ Ss s. Transl. # \ ‘ S 
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New Faditto Complete Works of 
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In Sixteen Volumes, Pub- 


Uniform Edition. 
lished monthly. 
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This Edition will contain more 
with a tew illustrations, 


New 


and 


now ready. 
Browning, at different periods of life, 


*Sordello,* 


portrait of Mr. 


‘Pauline’ and 
than one 


The Writings of 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


* There is no Englishmar who has conceived a more exalted idea of the functions of the critic, or 
kept more faithfully in view his own definition of the business of the critical power ‘in all brane ‘hes 
ef knowledge, theology, philosophy, history, art, science, to see the object in itself as it really is,’ or 
exercised that power with a more fascinating clearness, or more elegant or charming urbanity.’’— 
New York Tribune. 

‘Itisto himand Clough that the men of the future will come who desire to find the clearest 
poetic expression of the sentiment and reflection of the more cultivated and thoughtful men of our 


generation. Nation. 

* A man like this, 
argument, with a style of 
remain to posterity an object of 
stands for culture, for lucidity, 
rary World 

** The English papers do him something like justice. 
of general literature also as it was thirty years ago and as {it is to-day, and justly award to Mr, Arnold 
the credit of the change. They see how much lucidity and = sanity, what new critical methods, 
and what new standards of judgment he introduced. Probably he is too near for his real greatness 
to be fully seen. But never in his lifetime was there such an etfort towards full acknowledgment = 
itasnow. England knows that she has lost a poet of rare gifts, a critic of unequalled sagacity, 
student, thinker, and writer, with whom, in all his varied capacities and excellences and in ge oius 
for literature as a whole, she has none lett to compare G. WoSs., in New York Tribune. 

* His books and he have done their work so well that the y can never appeal to any later age with 
so much force as they have to this, Kut because they have bad so direct an appeal to this, they must 
live as typical of our age and representative of it. Athenaim, 

* He was one of the most exquisite and transparent writers of good prose the language has ever 
had. He wasa master of style whom it is a constant delight to read for the fitness of bis words, the 
clearness of his thought, and the force of his expression and argument. . Yet itis netasa 
stylist, any more than as a poet, that Matthew Arno i will be remembered. He not only knew how 
to say things with beauty but he also had something to say ; and what he said had to 


and precision, 
do with the most important subjects with whic h the hum: in mind can grapple, Independent. 
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0, | Vol, 5. LITERATURE AND DOGMA, — $1.50, 
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HO- | Vol. 7%. { PROTESTANTISM. 
ON CHURCH AND 


‘A MERICA. $1.50 


Miscellaneous 


and varied learning, with incomparable ability in 
and with the ethical sense predominant, must 
careful study. He 
Lite- 


with clear views, with wide 
singular grace and virility, 

peculiar interest, and his works the theme of 
for conduct, for faithin the immutable laws of existence.”’ 


They contrast the condition of criticism and 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. $1. 

ON ts STUDY OF CELTIC 
RATURE. ON TRANSLATING 
NEI. $1.50 

CULTURE AND ANARCHY. FRIEND- 
SHIPS G Ene S156 
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Vol. 1. 
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Svo, $3.50. 


IWORAS. Ten volumes, in paper box, $15.50 


3 vols., post Svo, $7.00. 


(Golden Treasury Series). 18mo, 


12mo, $1. 
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EDITED BY MATTHEW 


POETRY Of "RON. Chosen and arrange $1.25. 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. Chosen 
work of their own, men of genius, 
tot he world than, Mr. Swinburne 


Wordsworth 17 


and edited. 18mo, $1.25 
who are at once poets and 


* Except in producing original 
has done in regard to Cole- 


critic 8, could hard Vdoau greater service 
ridge, and Mr. Arnold has done in regard to 


TOUT N SON 

with Notes. 
WARDS EN( 
12mo, $5. 

‘Mr. Matthew Arnold has written a 

} vetic sensibility Very few i 

little space and for so little money.” 

‘Mr. Arnold's delight 

tion of the kind ever made, : 


ener, 


Edited 


With a General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. 4 vols. 


full of wise thought and 
is precious can be had in so 


most delightful TIntroduetion, 
ooks can be namea in which so much that 
Philadelphia Times 

* Ward's English 
admiral 


— very best collec- 
Unitarian Review. 
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ful Introduction to 
nd certainty edited in the most 


The ( complet e works ot Lord Tennyson. 


TENNYSON. Library Edition. A new and complete 


aise each $1.50 
ENOCH ARDEN : and IN MEMORIAM. 
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cach, 


MACMILLAN'S 
SUMMER READING LIBRARY 


ricein paper 50 cent 


The series, which will comprise the most 
popular works of F. Marion Crawford, J. H 
Shorthouse, Charles Kingsley, and others, wil] 
appear in the following order: 

MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX. F. Marion Craw- 
ford. May 5. 
CITRTS. W. E. Norris. 
ISMAYS CHILDREN. 
May 19. 
TEACHER OF THE 
other tales. J. H. Shorthouse. 
Me. TSA Ss. IR. 


June 2. 


FOR GOD 
June 4. 

THE NEW 
Philip Lafargue. 

lie CHOTCE ‘OF 
Harrison, June 25. 

HYPATT/A, Charles Kingsley. 

DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. F. 
ford. July 7. 

INGLESANT. J. 
July 14. 

“Of its kind it is the greatest work since ‘Ro 
mola.’”—Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
WESTWARD HO! 

July 21. 
TWO YEARS 
July 28 
SER PERCIVAL. J. EH. 
gust 4. 

“The story of Sir Percival and Constance is 
very touching and beautiful.”"—New York Tii- 
bune. 


May 12. 
Mrs. Hartley 


VIOLIN, and 
May 26. 


Marion Crawford, 


AND GOLD. Julian Corbett 


JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
June 16. 


BOOKS. Frederic 


June 30, 


Marion Craw 


H. Shorthouse. 


Charles Kingsley, 


AGO. Charles Kingsley, 


Shorthouse, Au 


cloth, tlexi- 
edges uncut,75 cents. 


Twelve English Statesmen. 

Unner the above title the Macmillan & 
Co. beg to announce a series of short biographies 
to present in historic order the lives and work ot 
those leading actors in English affairs who by 
their direct influence have left an abiding mark 
on the policy, the institutions, and the position of 
Great Britain among the States. 


In paper covers, price 50 cents each; 
ble, GO cents: cloth, 


Messrs. 


The great movements of national history are 
made to follow one another ina connected course, 
and the series is intended to form a continuous 
narrative of English freedom, order, and power. 

READY. 
CONQUEROR. 
M.A. 
Freeman has cleared away 
gle of prejudice and evil report that has 
sO long attached to the Conqueror’s 
name, and would restore to him the title of Great, 
which he bore in his owntime. This brilliant 
and instructive biography ushers in the series 
most auspic iously.*’—Boston Saturday Evening 
Gaz meelte. 

‘It is needless to say that the author’s lucid and 
compact style makes the book exceedingly in- 
teresting, and that his knowledge of the subject 
makes it equally convincing. The seriesto which 
it belongs could not have been more happily in- 
augurated.’’—Chicayo News. 
HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
EDWARD TIT. By F. York Powell. 
HENRY VII. By James Gairdner. 
WOLSEY. By Prof. M. Creighton. 
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